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SEA DREAMS. 





BY 8. 8 A. 





Hlot noon upon a great green sea of glass; 
No wavelet stirs the levels of sun-gold; 

The waters, lying wide and feamwless, hold 
White pictures of the sea-galls as they pass. 


Far off, a long brown line of rocky land 

Capped with red gables and a gray church-spire; 
A mountain with its pinnacles ef fire 

Behind a wilderness of yellow sand... 


And out amid the sea the silver trace 

Of one small boat that slowly leaves the shores, 
Urged by the drowsy dip of rhythmic oars; 
And in the boat two sitting, face to face. 


IN SEVERED PATHS 


BY THY AUICOR OF “PENKIVEL,”’ “OLIVE 





VAROOE,”’ “WITH THIS RING 
I WED THEE,’’ BTO. 





CHAPTER VI. 


J. HEN Estrild returned to conscious- 

\\ ness, Harold was leaning over her ; 

and his eyes, as they met hers, were 

so full of tender anxiety and love, that her 

first impulse was to reassure him by saying 
faintly : 

“I am well—quite well ; do not be wor- 
ried for me.”’ 

Then she half .ose, leaning on his arm, 
and turned a quick, frightened glance 
towards the sea. 

lt lay spread out before her, a divine ex. 
panse of blue, the deep mirror of a cloud- 
less day, its swelling waves bearing for- 
ward softly to the shore only the innocent 
whiteness of the spray, which adorned 
their long ridges like sparkling jewels, or 
rose like snowdrops from the liquid green. 
Across the whole heaving field, from the 
soft rush of the waves on the white sands 
to where they dashed upwards against the 
blue dip of the sky at the horizon, no black 
speck of boat or hull of ship was anywhere 
visible, 

With a quick, passionate sigh Estrild 
turned her eyes trom the solitude of the 
sea, and fixed them in questioning pain on 
Harold’s face. 

“I saw the boat,’’ she said, “and—and 
there was something in it 1 could not un- 
derstand. It frightened me—lI fainted I 
think, That was because such a dreadful 
faney seized me; but—but it could have 
been only a delusion. Ths sun was in my 
eyes, and it seemed to lift up a tace from 
the boat. Oh, Harold, Harold, you are not 
Speaking—you do not tell me itis but a 
dream !” 

“My dear, dear Estrild, try to be brave.’’ 

“No, no; there is no need for courage. 
A fter a night of terror, one is full of fan- 
cies ; and the sun dazzled me, and the sea- 
mist wreathed itself into a strange shape. 
Harold, speak !’’ 

“My dearest, I cannot speak to deceive 
you; what you saw was no delusion.”’ 

The girl gaved at him with face growing 
to the hue of snow, yet onee more she 
srappled with a last faint hope—once more 
she refused to believe the truth. 


“Then some poor man is killed,’’ she 
Said; “and you are cruel not to assure me 
that Tristram is sate on board the revenue 
cutter,’’ 

“My darling, how can I dare mock you 
with false hopes ? You yourself saw our 
Sorrowful burden only too plainly. I wish 
I could have spared you the pain ; but you 
looked down trom the height into the boat, 
and the sun was shining on all that there 
is left ot the truest, kindest, bravest heart 
that ever beat,” 

There was no answer now ; she slipped 


from his arm to the ground, and sat there 





with eyes turned seawards, and a frozen 
look of white sorrow on her tace, which 
made her seem a statue, all thought and 
feeling fixed in stone, 

Harold knelt by her side in silence, in 
patience mastering bis fears, waiting until 
she should turn to him for comfort. The 
moments went by hot with agony, and yet 
slow and cold as water and timwe are to a 
drowning man. 

He racked his very heart meanwhile for 
words of consolation ; but grief and horror 
choked speech. Language seemed to bim 
now as light and vain as the withered 
leaves which the wind caught up and 
swirled away on a contemptuous breath. 

At last a faint color rose in the stony 
whiteness of Estrild’s face, and Harold, 
watching it, felt a deep sigh of relief treak 
from his lips; but she did not seek for con- 
solation nor remove her fixed gaze trom the 
sea. 

“So you have let him die,’’ she said bit- 
terly and slowly: “and he was your triend 
and my brother !”’ 

“Estrild,’’ he cried, striving to put his 
arm around her, “you are wild with grief— 
you know not what you are saying )”’ 

“You have let him die !’’ she repeated, 
freeing herselt coldly trom his embrace. 
¥You went out to save him, and you have 
brought him home dead! Do you expect 
me to be grateful ?’’ 

The horrible cruelty of her words struck 
Harold like a blow, so stupefying him that 
fora moment he did not see their unrea- 
son. Then a great rush of pity came over 
him, and he nerved himself to bear this 
new strange shape that her grief had taken. 

“Come home with me,” he said gently ; 
“and as we walk I will tell you ali that bas 
happened—so far as I know it myself, that 
is.’’ 

She rose at his bidding, without looking 
at him, without accepting his offered help, 
and welked by his side, cold, pale, silent ; 
while he poured out fast and eagerly the 
story of the paSt night of sorrow. 

“so he was murdered ?”’ she said calmly, 
when the tale was done. 

‘*) hope not, Estrild. Bear in mind that 
Captain Armstrong and the young officer 
who first spoke to me both declared that 
his death occured through an untortunate 
accident.”’ 

“But you have said that one of those 
men was rude and insolent, and appeared 
to you to be holding back the truth with 
rough resolve !’”’ 

“It is true—he did give me that impres- 
sion,” Harold answered reluctantly. 

“Are you, too, screening him ?’’ Estrild 
asked, with mourntul scorn. 

“My dear, dear love, you have no pity 
in your grief !’”’ 

“Pity ’ returned the girl. “I give my 
pity to my brother, not to his assassin.” 

“My dear Estrild, who is pitying him ?” 

“You are!’ she answered, flashing Ler 
eyes on him at last, with a hot color rush- | 
ing over her white face. “[ have noted | 
your pity and sympathy in every word you 
have uttered.” 

Harold stood still, his heart beating pain- 
fully. 

Could it be possible that there was some 
truth in her accusation ? Was his soul 
stirred within him with pity for the un- 
known hand that had wrought such mis- 
ery, or was it only the natural reflection of 
his feelings rebelling against Estrild’s in- 
justice? At all events, he owned inwardly, 
with a speechless moan, tbat his sympathy 
had for an instant flown from her to follow 
the departing ship, and hover over an ag- 
ony greater, he fancied, than this cold, 
stony grief of hers. 

He had looked for the tears, the sorrow, 
the softness of a woman whom he loved 





and could have comforted ; but when griet 
turned her to stone he found not a word 


in his hurt soul which he could speak ten- 
derly. 

“You cannot answer me,”’’ she continued, 
with increasing bitterness. “You have 
owned that Captain was wor- 
ried, uot for Tristram, but tor his sisyer. 
And, to save him from the consequences ot 
the deed, he has sailed away, whither we 
know not.” 

‘But, Estrild, he was under orders to 
sail,” Harold said with a little shade of 
hardness in his voice. . 

“How do we know that? We have only 
hig word for it,’”’ she answered sharply. 

“Surely a gentleman would not lie to 
me at such a time !”’ 

“Not to save some one he loved? Oh, 
you do not yet know what love can do !”” 

Her lip quivered as she spoke, and for 
the first time a softer look stole over her 
marble face. 

Harold was toached ; the pain be had 
felt at her words passed away—he longed 
again to comfort her. 

“Love will not make a man lie, Estrild 
—at least I hope not—though perhaps it 
might a woman. Believe me, Captain 
Armstrong spoke truly. Duty comes first 
to a man in his position ; he was compelled 
to obey orders, and the ship will soon re- 
turn.” 

“Ah, but not with the assassin of my 
brother on board !’’ she said, with scorn- 
ful emphasis. ‘‘He will never be seen in 
Cornwall again—he will be left safely in 
some Other land.”’ 

Harold could not gainsay this—-iis own 
suspicions did but echo her words ; yet he 
tried faintly to argue against them. 

“My dear Estrild, why imagine this un- 
happy lad anxious to escape when inno- 
cent of all guilt? Hecannot be punished 
for an accident no matter how fatal or ter- 
rible.”’ 

As Harold said this they had reached the 
top of the ascent, and there lay belore them 
the long green sweep of the park, dotted 
with noble trees, and, at the head of the 
far-reaching slope, the old mansion of 
Langarth standing with its shacows round 
about it, as though sleeping peacefully in 
the morning sun. 

At this sudden sight of her home, com- 
ing upon her in its new aspect, as master- 
less and desolate, the hardness of Estrild’s 
grief gave way, asharp cry escaped her, 
and, trembling visibly, she hid her face in 
her hands, But she sought for no con:fort 
trom her lover. She stood aloof from him 
and, without the relief of tear or sob, bat- 
tled with her passionate agony until she 
became calm again. 

Harold stood by in wondering, speechless 
sorrow, not daring to offer her a word of 
consolation ; he felt she would have thrust 
all such words aside as importunate, and 
worthless as the dust which the wind scat- 
tered in their path. 

He ventured to come close to her, almost 
to touch her arm; then her hands fell from 
her face, showing it very pale and resolute. 

“Give me a moment,” she said, in a low, 
quiet voice. ‘Then | will answer your ar- 
gument.’”’ 

‘There is no need, Estrild. Why should 
weargue? Why should we speak at all 
on this dreadful subject ?’”’ asked Harold 
passionately. “Will you not hurry home- 
wards and then lie down and try to go & 
sleep ?’’ 

‘You mistake me strangely if you think 
I could do that. I never supposed you 
would misinterpret my duty in such a 
way.’’ 

“Oh, Estrild, Estrild, you make things 
very bard and bitter for me !”’ cried Har- 
old, yielding at last to the angry dismay 
filling heart and mind. 

She looked at bim as if not comprehend- 
ing his words, and then spoke as though 
sbe had not heard them. 





“Where is the boat?” she said, turning 
suddenly seawards and shading her eyes 
with her hand. “Where have you hidden 
Tristram ? WhenlI fainted you told the 
men to hide from my sight.’’ 

“ wished to spare you, Estrild,’”” Harold 
returned, his voice quivering with all the 
emotion and tenderness he vainly hoped to 
hear in hers. 

“You do not understand me,’’ she said, 
passing her hand across brow as if to sweep 
away some pain. “There can be no child- 
ish sparing of feelings for me now. I have 
to act, not weep, or wail, or shut my eyes 
in sleep because there are sad sights to 
look on. You have not answered me. 
Where is he? Where is my dead brother ?”’ 

Without an attempt again to soothe, to 
comfort, or to spare her, Harold replied to 
her appeal in the simplest words. 

“I ordered the men to hide beneath the 
cliff an«t wait there till I gave them a sig- 
nal that they might come on to the house.” 

“Then give them the signal now. Tris- 
tram and I will enter Langarth together,” 
she said. ‘I will wait here tor him.” 

Harold looked at her face—the face he 
had thought the tenderest and sweetest in 
the world—and he saw that it was white 
and unflinching, and he knew that all ex- 
postulation would be vain. 

“As you will,” he answered ; and, going 
to the verge of the cliff, he fluttered his 
bandkerchief in the wind and called aloud 
Michael’s name. 

But there was no response. 

“They cannot hear you or see the signal 
from this point.” 

Then, betore be could stretch out his 
hand to hold her back, Estrild had sprung 
to the giddy verge of an overhanging rock, 
and stood there unflinching, with a sheer 
precipice of two hundred teet between her 
and the sea. 

With agony indescribable Harold saw 
her slight figure sway upon this dreadful 
height, as she she leaned over the verge, 
striving to descry the boat. 

He stood immovable, not daring to ap- 
proach her lest his steps should startle her 
and cause her to lose her balance. So he 
watched in breathless anguish, till at last 
she drew back and turned her face towards 
him with a wan, piteous sinile. 

“They have seen me,’ she said—“they 
are coming.”’ 

“Oh, Estrild, come back to the path! 
Leave the cliff, I entreat you !”’ he cried. 

‘“Tney are lifting him very gently,” she 
answered, leaning over the verge again. 
“They will not burt him.’’ 

“Estrild, Estrild, I implore you, come 
away !’’ 

She waved her band in an impatient neg- 
ative ; his tortured cry did but pass over 
her head like the wing of some importu- 
nate bird not worthy of thought or heed. 

He feared to speak again, for she was 
leaning so far over the precipice that, to 
his excited fancy, the movement of a leat 
might suffice to fling her beyond the verge 
into the depths below. 

At length, with a heavy sigh of relief, he 
saw her raise herself trom her bending at- 
titude and stand erect for just a moment, 
with gaze still fixed downward ; then she 
turned slowly from the sea and came 
towards him. 

“I could not come away till | saw he was 
safe. They have placed him on the sands 
now,”’ she said. 

Her voice was less firm, her lips were 
quivering visibly. Harold noted these 
tokens of returning softness thankfully. 
He took her hapd and strove to lead her 
sontly towards Langarth ; but she drew 


| back, saying, witb an instant return of 


firmness : 

“Not without him. I shall wait here tor 
Tristram. It is a steep ascent, but he will 
not be long in coming. They will carry 
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him willingly ; they all loved him.” 

She sat down upon a bank of heather, 
ber hands in her lap, her eyes fixed on the 
narrow path before her with a strange glis- 
tening expectation in them which was 
dreadful to see. ‘ 

Harold looked at her with such a ming- 
ling of griefand pain and wistful jealousy 
in his beart that he could scarce refrain 
from giving vent to the musings of his 
vexed spirit Her words, “they all loved 
him,” rang in his ears. 

Yes, it was true—they all loved him. He 
himself would have given his life for him 
willingly; and his sister !oved him so 
dearly, so terribly, that now she wasangry 
because he had not died in Tristram’s 
stead. And she could not bear to look into 
his tace because he was alive and well and 
her brother was coming up the path,a dead 
man. 

Oh, it was true, and it was bitter, And 
the poor love she had given him, which 
bad flitted out of her heart now, was a mere 
pale shadow compared with the strong 
rooted love which bad grown about ber life 
for years. 

Ah, he had no place in her grief for Tris- 
tram, no place in her thoughts, which were 
all wound about the white face coming 
slowly, slowly up the toilsome path to- 
wards her. 

“Tt isa long way, and I cannot hear their 
steps yet,”’ said Estrild, her voice break- 
ing in on his bitter musing and rousing 
him as from some painfuldream., “I want 
to tell you quickly, before they come, what 
] think and feel about —about that man 
you pity.” 

“My dear Estrild, why should we talk 
of him with anger?” asked Harold wearily. 
‘‘T.et us leave him to the law.”’ 

“Which will not touch him. No, I must 
tell you what I feel. I have thought it out; 
| understand itnow. Hewas guilty. If 
he were innocent, Captain Armstrong 
would have given him up to you. He 


would have said, ‘Here is the tnan; he is 
willing to stand any investigation, any in- 
quiry—let him be a prisoner till he is 


proved guiltless.’ Harold, you have not 
done your duty by me and by Tristram, 
You should have seized that man. Now 
he has escaped us forever.”’ 

Her head sank upon her arms, but only 


for an instant ; and, when she raised it,she 
fixed her tearless eyos as before on the 
steep path. 


Harold felt her words to be hard and un- 
just indeed ; her reasoning as to the guilt 
of the unknown might have truth in it, but 
there was none in her assertion that he 
ought to bave seized the man. 

“Could I board a King’s ship and arrest 
one of the crew by force?”” he asked her 
angrily. 

“Perhaps not,” said Estrild, in a weary 
voice. “But there will be no rest on earth 
for me till he be found. Oh, if I could but 
see him once—only once beassured that he 
is a human being.” 

“Estrild!’ exclaimed ftlarold, startled 
more even by her strange tone than by her 
« ords, ‘of what are you thinking ?”’ 

“Hark !’ she cried, starting to her feet. 
“Do you hear what they are singing ?” 

Yes; Harold heard and grew pale. It 
was the sad wild air that had haunted bim 
through his night journey—it was the 
‘Crusaders’ Chant,’”’ sung in soft mellow 
Cornish voices to the words of a_ burial 
hymn— 


** Sing from the chamber to the grave’-- 
Thus did the dead man say ; 

‘A sound of melody I crave 
Upon my burial day, 


The cortege was in sight now, many feet 
below them still, winding slowly up the 
path and hidden sometimes by its abrupt 
turns or by the rocks and bushes that lined 
its jagged sides, 

“Are the men mad,”’ said Harold to hiim- 
self, “that they sing at such a time as this, 
and to that tune ?”’ 

Estrild divined his thoughts, and turned 
her ashen-gray face at once towards him. 

“Do not stop them,’’ she said. “Itis a 
Cornish custom to sing in bearing the dead. 
Letthem sing on—they are doing their 
best to comfort me,’’ 


And surely the mournful chant had 
brought comfort, for tears were in her eyes 
and the bitter hardness of her voice had 
broken into tenderness. 

‘But I feared this singing to that strange 
air,’’ Harold began; but she held up her 
hand to stop bim. 


“Wesing italways when a Carbonellis 
dies—in this way. Prior must have told 
then who rode to Langarth last night.” 

“My dear, dear Estrild-——” 

“Ab, I cannot talk—I cannot answer 
youl’ she cried, in a dreadtul whisper. 
“He is coming—he is very near! Hush! 
Let us listen.” 


The men were close upon them now, four 
of them carrying the rough coffin—Cornish 
way—by the band, not on the shoulder. 
Every head was uncovered. 

Estrild stood up, and Harold puthis arm 
around ber; then, with a burst of weeping 
tor which he thanked Heaven, she clung 
to him; aad, after one ‘look, she hid ber 
face on his shoulder from the sight before 
her. 

Solemnly the men passed on, too pitiful 
to look upon her grief—only the deeper 
tone of their voices told that their bearts 
were with her in ber sorrow. 


** So earth to earth and dust to dust ; 
And, though my flesh decay, 

My soul will sing among the Just 
Until the Judgment Day.’*’ 


Pitiful and brave the men lifted up their 
voices and rolled the hymn strong, great, 
and victorious against the pale morning 
sky. 

Comfort and hope sprang out of the 
sound. Evenin death man is king, and 
the crown of life sits on his cold brow. 

The ancient nail-studded door was set 
wide open, and the servants lined the hall 
as to receive a royal guest, asthe young 
master of Langarth, who had gone out in 
life and health, was carried over its thresh- 
old dead. 


CHAPTER VII. 


STRILD’S reproaches and her appar- 
k ent coldness had stung her lover to 
the heart. Yet in her last few words 
which betrayed th® superstitious horror 
lurking amid her grief, and in the clinging 
touch of her hands, as at length sbe turned 
to him for help, he found a gleam of com- 
fort. These things, like the straw upon 
the river, showed him, as he believed, 
whither the current of her thoughts tend- 
ed, The mystery shrouding her brother’s 
death had brought down upon her like an 
avalanche all the hereditary gloom and 
superstition of his house, and she was irri- 
ted that no tangible evidence could be 
brought torward to disprove her agonised 
fear that her brother had tallen a victim to 
a dreadful power beyond all human ken. 
To have such a belief forced upon her was 
hateful; hence her irritation,and disappoint- 
ment that the slayer of her brother was not 
seized and brought before her eyes to dis- 
prove by his veritable flesh-and-blood 
presence that the bounds of this world had 
not been passed, and no spirit from the 
“other side”? had stepped across its awtul 
threshold to compass death. 

As Ilarold sat gloomily alone in the li- 
brary, striving to eat the breakfast which 
Prior had set petore him, he thus endeay- 
ored to thread the labyrinth of Estrild’s 
thoughts and see in them a cause for her 
bitter injustice to bim. 

That her thoughts ran this way he felt 
sure; and it was no argument against their 
strength and gloom to say that they were 
unreasonable and morbid. No, they must 
be tought with and conquered by a better 
way than wordy counsels against the folly 
ot superstition. 

Such counsels, he knew, would fall into 
the dark vague terror of Estrild’s mind un- 
heeded ; they would be lost there as the 
light fall of a few flakes of snow is instantly 
lost in the sea. So instead of words there 
must be deeds ; instead of argument there 
must be proof. 

The “human being”, as she had passion- 
ately said, who had slain her brother must 
be brought before a Court of Justice, and 
his innocence or his guilt be proved by un- 
doubted human evidence. In the eye of 
day, in the face of indubitable fact, the 
mists of superstition would be chased from 
her mind, snd his own love would be her- 
self again. 

The tender joy of the hope touched him 
almost to tears, and he forgot tor a moment 
the estrangement of the looks and the cold 
silence in which she had left him ever since 
she had shut her door against him and all 
the world, to be alone with her grief. 

But was this a time for him to be angry 
because she chose to weep alone and not in 
hisarms? Well, if she would not accept 
comfort from him, she should at least ac- 
cept. He would be up and doing. 


But, alas, the spirit may be willing but 
the flesh is weak ! From the moment he 
stepped into that fated boat on the Devon- 
shire side of the Torpoint Passage, be had 
not closed his eyes in sleep; and each hour 
of the twenty that had passed since then 
had brought its share of weariness, excite 
ment, danger, and grief. 

Even now, as he forced himself to swa)- 
low food, he felt the exhaustion of tatigue 
in every nerve, and with intense sorrow he 
was fain to con'ess that an bour or two of 
rest was a necessity, bofore he would be fit 
for the work he had set himselfto do. In 





the meantime he would question old Prior 





as to the best course to pursue. He knew 
the people and the place, and would tell 
him to whom he ought to apply for aid in 
his enterprise. 

“Yes, sir, I understand you,” said the old 
man, when Harold had explained his pro- 
ject. “You want to hire a boat and pursue 
the cutter. Well, the best man to help you 
in that is an old pilot called Daniel Pascoe; 
he has a fast-sailing, seaworthy boat, and 
if any man can put you in tho right way to 
catch the cutter, he can.”’ 

‘“W here does he live?” 

“Down to Langarth Churchtown, sir. 
My son shall show you the way. Ah, Mr. 
Olver, there will be sad changes here now, 
sir !’’ 

“There will indeed, Prior,’ replied Har- 
old absently. 

‘(Miss Estrild will be in the power of a 
bad man, sir.”’ 

“What do you mean ?” exclaimed Har- 
old, turning to him now with roused atten- 
tion. 

“I mean that Mr. Vicat is her guardian 
now ; and, if ever there was a bad man 
that wore out good shoe leather on God’s 
earth, he isone! 1 never thought to live 
to see Miss Estrild in that man’s hands.’’ 

‘“‘Vicat ?”’ repeated Harold anxiously. ‘I 
have heard efhim. He is reported rich, 
and he is related to the tamily,” he added, 
is he-not ?”’ 

“Only by law, sir. His first wife was a 
sister of Mrs. Carbonellis. She died and 
left one son; by his second wife he has 
other sons and daughters.”’ 

Harold received this information as a 
matter of nv great importance. He could 
not imagine any mere uncle-in-law inter- 
fering much in Estrild’s lite, and, besides, 
in fourteen months she would be ot age, 
and free, he supposed, of guardianship. 

“I think we need not be afraid of this 
Mr. Vicat, Prior,’? he said. “A busband, 
you know, can stand between bis wife and 
a bad guardian.’’ 

“Oh, sir, 1 hope the best; but this is a 
sad day for us all, and | fear it is only the 
beginning of misfortune !’’ 

‘¢Now look bere, Prior,’’ returned Harold 
gravely——‘‘I shall be much annoyed if any 
talk of that kind reaches your young mis- 
tress’s ears. She has real sorrow enough 
without being troubled by the supersti- 
tious fancies of ignorant people. I shall 
expect you to keep all idle tales in the re- 
gions to which they belong. By the-bye, I 
thought we agreed that she was not to hear 
of the stranger who came to Langarth last 
night ?”’ 

“Ah, sir, you and I had thought to keep 
that a secret; but early this morning be- 
fore daylight, the guard of the up-coach 
told the lodge-keeper all the story of the 
dark rider who outraced the mail last 
night! Then, when the light rose, the 
woman came up hereand saw Miss Estrild; 
and she sent for me and asked me if that 
strange visitor had ruvg his warning note 
atour door. I could not answer ‘No;’ I 
owned that you had seen him, sir.” 

Harold heard this with am inward groan. 
Was it wonderful that Estrild met him 
with a moody spirit tinged with all the 
superstitious gloom of her race? And in 
his inmost beart, as he brooded now fora 
moment over the events of this black 
night, was he not obliged toown that a 
secret shadow of horror rested also on his 
own soul? The voice he had heard in the 
library as he stood before the old picture 
might have been a delusion born of his 
heated fancy; but it was not the less 
strange that it appeared to him to be Trist- 
ram’s voice; and, if it should be proved 
hereafter that this delusion came upon him 
at the moment of his triend’s death, it 
would ever remain to him an unaccounta- 

ble mystery. 

“Well, Prior, lam sorry,’’ Harold said, 
‘that this history should have reached 
your mistress and vexed her heart at such 
atime. Doubtless it was this that made 
her go to the beach ?”’ 

“Yes, sir; and I thought to get there 
firstand warn you ofher coming. But I 
was too late, though, knowing the tide was 
out, Iran the shortest way through the 
caves to the beach.”’ 

Harold did not question the old man 
further; he perceived now that he had 
poured forth his story to the waiting crew 
and they, in spite of all they had heard pe 
the cutter’s side, had instantly accepted 
their master’s death as the Supernatural 
doom that fell on all his race. So they bore 
him up the cliff tothe air ot the “Crusader’s 
Chant,” the old sepulchral hymn which, 
like the wail of a sorrowtul spirit, tollowed 
every Carbonellis to his last home. 

Harold felt now that in forcing Estrild to 
play this sad air to him he had been cruel. 
He had thought to Sweep away her super- 
stitious fancies by imposing on her this 
task ; but he perceived now that it must 











have had the very opposite effect, and the 
fact would strengthen all the morbid tan. 
cies that filled her mind. Ifshe had only 
told him at what calamitous times this sad 
chant was sung, then for worlds he would 
not have asked her to ring it out beneath 
her white fingers. 

He could now understand her silence, 
her unwillingness to leta single word of 
hers strengthen unseen terrors. He recalled 
the brave effort she made to play calmly 
and to lay no superstitious stress upon the 
tact that she was playing the fateful music 
that a wildly fanciful legendary people 
sang as the funeral hymn of her doomed 
race, 

“These Cornish folk are strangely super- 
stitious,’’ said Harold to himself. “Every 
rock and wild beath has its legend, every 
house its ghost, every mine its elf and gob- 
lin. Brought up amid a cloud of such 
wild fancies, Estrild’s spirit must needs be 
shadowed by them; but I will take her 
away from all this, London will shake 
the cobwebs from her brain. As soon as 
this terrible time is over, 1 must persuade 
her to be my wife at once. I am resolved 
that she shall not stay alone amid all the 
gloomy recollections of this old place. In 
London she will forget them. Ah, yes, 
surely I shall make her forget them when 
she is all my own !’”’ 

The grating of wheels and the prancing 
of horses on the broad gravel sweep with- 
out roused Harold trom his reverie. He 
glanced at the window and saw a post- 
chaise and four reeking horses driven by 
two post-boys, so-called, though they were, 
in fact, lean and batteied old men. One of 
these dismounted and clamored at the bell 
with clumsy hand. 

The sound grated harshly on Harold’s 
vexed ear. All his thoughts rushed in 
pained fear to Estrild’s room ; the clang 
would startle her sense bodefully with new 
terrors. . 

‘“‘Now, who can these blundering people 
be, who pay us a visit at such a time ?” he 
said to himseli angrily. ‘Prior will send 
them away, of course,”’ 

But no; he saw the old man, with a 
strangely scared look, open the chaise door 
and help a stout lady to descend. A gen- 
tleman, aiso stout, with a florid, handsome 
face, followed her. Both entered the nouse. 

In another moment, as Harold rose in 
angry amazement, Prior had set the library 
door open and announced : 

“Mr. and Mrs, Vicat !”’ 


CHAPTER VIIL. 

(YP\HE stout lady remained timidly near 

the door; but the florid gentleman 
came forward with great composure. 

“Mr. Olver, 1 presume?’ he said ina 
pompous voice, 

Tuen, as Harold merely bowed in reply, 
he turned round to his wile. 

“My dear, let me introduce you to Mr. 
Olver. You will be greatly interested, I 
am sure, in making his acquaintance.”’ 

“I am glad to see you. 1 mean | am sor- 
ry—at such a time, you know,’ returned 
the lady, in a frightened way. ‘‘I am sure 
1 wish it hadn’t happened.”’ 

“My dear,” said Mr. Vicat, ‘“‘pray reflect 
before you speak. Rebellion at all times is 
bad, but rebellion against Providence 1s 
really unpardonable.”’ 

At this rebuke Mrs. Vicat pushod her 
chair nearer t» the wall and sat there 
silent. 

“This is asad dispeusation, sir,’”’ contin- 
ued her husband, turning to Harold. 

“To what are you alluding asa ‘dispen- 
sation’ ?’’ asked Harold, his anger and 
contempt breaking through his voice, 

“I allude, of course, to my nephew's 
death, of which ] have just been intormed 
by that dear, affectionate, familiar old 
creature, Prior; but he wentinto no details. 
I presume it happened about a week 
ago ?°? 

“It happened last night,” said Harold 
shortly. 

‘Dear me! Nowthat is strange—that is 
remarkable! A short illness, I suppose?”’ 

In his exasperation and grief Harold rose 
and walked to the window, and this ques- 
tion of Mr. Vicat’s was answered with his 
back to that gentleman. 

“There wasno illness. My dear triend 
lost his life by an accident on board the 
Revenue cutter. And I think,” continued 
Harold, turning now and facing his inter- 
locutor with indignant mien, ‘that this 18 
not atime at which his sister can receive 
visitors.’’ 

“Quite so. I am glad to hear you #ay 
so,” returned Mr. Vicat, with much satis 
faction. “It relieves me, you see, of the 
painful task of saying that at such sad 
times a bereaved family should be let to 
themselves,’’ 

Harold grew white. He thrust his hands 
into his pockets, for they tingled with ® 
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very natural desire to seize Mr. Vicat by 
the collar and fling him outof the win- 

d it required a strong remembrance 
dow, an g 

of Estrild and of the solemn stillness of 
that sacred room above them to hold him 
pack. With the thought of this in bis 
heart, he refrained, and forced himself to 

ak quietly. 

“" knowledge no right in you, Mr. 
Vicat, to question my presence here. My 
position with regard to Miss Carbonellis 
makes ita duty on my partto remain to 
protect her and carry out ber wishes.” 

«My dear sir, I am quite aware of your 
position ; but it appears to me that you are 
in amazing ignorance of mine,’ returned 
Mr. Vicat, with exceeding suavity. “Now 
don’t let us quarrel, but permit me to state 
the case simply. Miss Carbonellis is my 
niece——”’ 

“By marriage—by law only,” interposed 
Harcld sharply. 

“Granted, by law; but I am her guar- 
dian also by law, and, my nephew being 
dead, | am now her sole guardian ; and | 
am sole executor and sole trustee under 
her tather’s will,” responded Mr. Vicat, 
rolling out his words with slow unction. 
“That is the position in which the law 
places ine.’’ 

He paused a moment here, as if await- 
ing some contradiction ; but Harold was in 
no condition to give him any ; he wasin 
absolute ignorance relative to thetruth or 
untruth of this statement. Seeing him 
silent, Mr. Vicat continued, in the same 
exasperating soft way— 

“] have said sufficient, Mr. Olver, to 
show you that until my niece comes ot age 
—which will not be till she is twenty-five 
—] have a perfect right to question any 
one’s presence in this house. But—don’t 
mistake me’’—putting up his hand to stop 
Harolu’s speech—“‘] have no desire to do 
so with regard to yourself. In this, as in 
all other things, 1 shall consult my dear 
niece’s wishes ; and J hope she and I shall 
always be of one mind.” 

‘The man is lying,’’ said Harold to him- 
self bitterly. “My poor darling, she shall 
escape from his thraidom quickly! Once 
my wife, 1 defy him to injure her ! 

This was the young man’s thought, and 
it brought a quick fire into his eyes and 
firmness to his voice, 

“Excuse me, Mr. Vicat,” he said drily, 
“but 1 shall await some confirmation of 
your statements from Miss Carbonellis be- 
fore | accept them as correct.”’ 

“I can pardon your doubts, Mr. Olver. I 
am aware that you are only very slightly 
acquainted with my niece’s family affairs, 
or, indeed, with herself.’’ 

“I have been engaged to Estrild for six 
months,’? returned Harold indignanily ; 
“and 1 have known her for nearly two 
years.”’ 

“My dear sir, I know the whole history 
of your acquaintance with her ;” and Mr. 
Vicat waved his hands towards him as if 
disinissing the matter as a mere bagatelle. 
“Youand my dear nephew were college 
chums ; thea, when Estrild was staying in 
London with a connection ot mine, Lady 
Membury, you were introduced to her for 
the first time, That was—let me see—just 
twenty months ago. Then last summer 
you joined her and her brother in their ex- 
cursion to Switzerland ; and it was during 
that tour that the engagement you speak of 
wook place. Yes, 1 believe 1 am correct. 
U! course, as co-guardian with her brother, 
it Was my duty to ascertain all these facts ; 
and there was a difference of opinion be- 
tween him and me respecting them. He 
did not tell you that ?”” 

“No; I never heard him mention your 
name ;’’ and Harold’s voice shook slightly 
as he spoke, A rush ot indignant feeling, 
mingled with a thousand recollections of 
that sweet and tender time when his love 
Was young, had for a moment so quivered 
round his heart that he could not command 
himself to speak firmly. 


_“Ah, poor Tristram was always very re- 
Ucentas to his family connections !’’ ob- 
served Mr. Vicat, rubbing his hands com- 
Placenty, as he regarded Harold’s evident 
discomposure, 

“And so is Estrild,’’ brage in Mrs. Vicat 
Suddenly. “i am sure I never was so sur- 
prised as when she sent for us.” 

“Sent for you ?”” 

_ Harold’s intense amazement was evident 
in both voice and look as he echoed the 
Words of the hitherto silent, awkward fig- 
ure that had now broken forth into this 
Strange utterance. 

“Did you suppose we had come without 
40 invitation ?” demanded Mr. Vicat, with 
immense dignity. 

“] certainly did,” replied Harold ; “and, 

Spite of Mrs. Vicat’s assertion, I shall 
continue to suppose go.’? 

a Well, I don’t wonder to hear you say 
at,” burst out Mrs, Vicat, with a childish 
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laugh, “for it was such a queer invitation 
that I declare I hardly know how to take it 
myself.” 

“My dear, my dear,” expostulated her 
husband, ‘‘you permit yourself at times to 
make such strange remarks that really I 
shall be obliged it you will keep silent. 
There was notbing extraordinary, I assure 
you, Mr. Olver, in my niece’s invitation, 
except, perhaps, that it might have been 
written, instead of sending a stranger to 
our house to say that our presence wa% 
needed here immediately.” 

“Yes, a most singular person, who would 
not give any name, and who made me 
quite nervous,’’ said Mrs. Viscat, hurrying 
her words out with great speed, as though 
in fear of asudden check. “I had been 
dozing on the sofa, and I awoke with a sort 
ot feeling that some one was looking at me 
ligse—like—— What’s that thing in poetry, 
my dear, that kills people? Oh, I know— 
a basilisk—yes, like a basilisk ! Well, and 
I was all of a shiver, and he was standing 
opposite to me; and, when I stared at him, 
he said, ‘I have come to deliver a message. 
‘Your presence is needed at Langarth. Will 
you teli your husband that?’ And with 
that he was gone. And it was so odd and 
sudden that, when I rubbed my eyes and 
roused myself, I took it fora dream—there, 
that’s the truth ; but Mr. Vicat took it ser- 
iously, and so we started in a post-chaise 
the next day. And—and here we are, at 
the cost of a pretty penny, too !”’ 

“I don’t count cost where my niece is 
concerned,”’ responded Mr. Vicat, with a 
flourish of his hand. “And now, sir, you 
can comprehend why I cbserved that it 
was remarkabie when you informed me 
that my dear nephew’s death occurred only 
last night. Naturally I had concluded that 
it was in consequence of his loss that my 
niece sent for me,”’ 

“She certainly never sent for you,” re- 
turned Hareld tirmly. “The whole thing 
is a mistake. Mrs. Vicat, as she rightly 
judged, was dreaming when she imagined 
the presence of a messenger trom Lan- 
garth.” 

“Well, that’s just what I think,’ began 
Mrs. Vicat, in the same hurried way, as if 
she expected an instantaneous stopper on 
he speech, which this time certainly ar- 
rived. 

“(My dear, I must insist upon your being 
silen:,’’ interposed her husband. “All this 
talk is very irrelevant to our purpose ; we 
are here to take our natural and legal posi- 
tion as Estrild’s guardians, not to discuss 
Mr. Olver’s doubts as to a messenger from 
her having called upon you or not.’’ 

“Excuse me—I have no doubts on the 
subject,”’ said Harold ; “and a reference to 
Miss Carbonellis will settle the point.” 

“Yes ; I should like to ask her the ques- 
tion. I feel so odd about it altogether !’”’ 
exclaimed Mrs. Vicat. ‘‘No, Anthony, I 
won’t be stopped! You can’t put a cork 
in my mouth always—I will have my say 
out! And I repeat that it was extraordi- 
nary that no servant could recollect letting 
that man in; and he gavenoname. Tobe 
sure the milk was at the door; he might 
have come in then.”’ 

Mr. Vicat gave his big shoulders a slight 
shrug, as it to shake off the overflowings of 
his wite’s idle babble, and then addressed 
himself to Harold. 

‘Messenger or singular dream—if my 
wife will have it so—isa matter of little 
consequence,” he said sententiously. ‘The 
fact remains that my nephew is dead ; and 
the duties of my position render my pres- 
ence necessary to my niece. My first duty 
will be—’”’ 

But he was stopped in his unctious re- 
capitulation of his duties by a slight scream 
from his wife. 

Mrs. Vicat, in her delight at having ac- 
complished one or two speeches without 
being smothered, had removed from her 
modest seat by the wall and betaken her- 
self to an arm-chair near the fire. She was 
standing before this now, with her face 
flushed andalook of terror in her light 
blue eyes. 

“W hat isthe matter now, Louisa?” asked 
her husband sharply, his pompous manner 
and his suave delivery both lost in unmis- 
takable rage. 

“Matter?” she cried. “Why, I am 
frightened—tbat’s what’sthe matter. There 
is the gentleman I saw—or his picture—it’s 
all the same!” ; 

“A man is not quite the same as his pic- 
Vicat, with much 


ture,” returned Mr. 

contempt. “You are dreaming again 1 

suppose ?”’ 
INO, I am not. There is a_ portrait 


against the wall where I was sitting. I 
could not see it till { moved over here.”’ 
“Do you mean this painting 7” asked 
Harold, touching the fallen portrait of the 
Biack Crusader. “You could acarcely 
have seen this gentleman, Ithink.” He 
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spoke ina quiet mocking voice, but was 
vexed to feel that his heart was beating 
fast as he awaited her answer. 

“Yes, that’s the picture [ mean. And it 
is exactly like him too. Dear me, it’s very 
trying toone’s nerves! I wish people’s 
pictures wouldn’t walk about !”’ 

“Louisa, I wish you would try to put 
one grain of sense into your ridieulous 
speeches !’’ said her irate husband. “At 
times you make an idiot of yourself!” 

“If I had not been idiot enough to see 
that picture standing before me, and order- 
ing us to come to Langarth, you would not 
be here at this minute!’’ retorted his wife, 
with some siow of logic. 

“Well, well, I will acknowledge that it 
is curious—there!”” returned Mr. Vicat 
soothingly, as ii talking to a child. “I 
presume it is some friend of the family de- 
picted in fancy dress,’’ he continued, turn- 
ing to Harold. 

“I think not, It isa very old painting 
and is supposed to be the portrait of a 
Crusader,” 

“Ah, that is rather interesting and sin- 
gular! And a remarkable face too the 
Crusader has—a good deal of electricity 
about him of the black kind. A map, I 
should say, to leave his mark on his de- 
scendants.”’ 

‘Perhaps so,”’ assented Harold. 

“Tt is a mere case, my dear, of astonish- 
ing likeness’’—addressing his wife, who 
sat very limp and trightened in her chair 
—‘no need whatever to make a wonder or 
a miracle of it. This gentleman in the 
black chain-armor no doubt had his 
quiver full, like the rest of us and one of 
the arrows, flying through the centuries. 
sped to you the other day, winged witha 
message—that’s all.”’ 

‘“‘That’s all!’ repeated Mrs. Vicat, in a 
rasping tone. ‘‘What’sall? Who is talk- 
ing nonsense now? I don’t understand a 
word you’ve said! No one fired any ar- 
rows at me! That’s what you call talking 
over my head, I suppose !”’ 

“Then, to speak at your level, my love, I 
will say that your vasitor is doubtless a re- 
mote descendant of this gentleman de- 
picted here ; and he bas oeen good enough 
to carry on the family likeness.’’ 

“Oh !”’ said Mrs. Vicat, rubbing her nose 
with much irritation. “And if that’s the 
case hs has carried on the family eccen- 
tricity too. Why didn’t he leave his name 
or his card, or at least kno’k at the door 
like a Christian ?”’ 

To this question no one responded. Mr, 
Vicat was examining the old painting curi- 
ously through his eye-glass. Harold also 
bent an earnest gaze Om the worn scarred 
face which looked out from an inscrutable 
darkness—for it had no background, and 
no iight around it save that strange quiver 
ot living light, which seemed to come froin 
the face itself as from a living man. 

Such an aspect of lite shines rarely on a 
painted canvas, and only when some great 
master has limned the features, which per- 
chance through love or sorrow fave 
touched bis heart and sent a lightning 
thrill of pain from heart to hand. 

‘“] am an amateur of paintings and 
handilethe brush a little myself,’’ observed 
Mr. Vicat, with that air of conceit of uni- 
versal talent which emanated from his 
florid features and florid talk ; “‘and I am 
of opinion that this picture is not nearly so 
old asthe Crusades. Indeed, there were 
no painters in England at that period.’’ 

“It might have been painted in Italy,” 
said Harold. “Crusaders traveled home 
that way. At all events, one can see 
that the painter’s hand drew trom a living 
face—a face worn and marred and with a 
great capacity for woe.”’ 

“A living face? Yes—a model who sat 
for the old Crusader, and most likely one 
of the arrows from his quiver who borea 
great hereditary likeness to his torefather 
of the cross. The dress is historical aud 
correct, copied perhaps from a missal ; but 
the portrait itself dates only, Iam certain, 
from the sixteenth century. I must ask 

Estrild if any tradition in her family tells 
who sat for it.”’ 

“| must beg you will not speak to 
Estrild on the subject,”’ interposed Harold 
hurriedly. ‘She is not in a fit state of 
mind to discuss a matter of such light im- 
portance.” 

“Light?” repeated Mrs. Vicat. “I don’t 
call it light when people are nearly scared 
out of tueir wits by folks walking into 
drawing-rooms who ought to be lying quiet 
with tons of marble atop of them! Sol 
give you gentleman fair warning that I in- 
tend to siftthe matter to the bottom. I shall 


question and cross-question Estrild till I ! 


get at the truth. And, unless Mr. Vicat 
smothers me, like the babes in the Tower, 
I don’t see bow he isto prevent my speax- 
ing to her.”’ 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 





Bric-a-Brac. 


Looxine Fiexce.—There exists in the 
Portuguese army a curious word of com- 
mand, which is as follows: ‘Look sternly 
at the enemy !”” whereupon all the soldiers 
begin to frown. Then the officer com- 
mands: “Look savage!’ at the same time 
giving his face as martial an expression as 
he can, which all the soldiers immediately 
try to imitate. 


Tus Ostricu.—Ap African traveler cor- 
rects in an amusing way an old fallacy 
with regard to ostriches. ‘The popular be- 
lief,” he remarks, “that an ostrich, when 
pursued, hides his head in the sand, is in- 
correct. On the contrary, if he gets a fair 
chance at a man, he will,” he says, “re- 
verse the position, and hide the man, or 
what is left of him, in the sand, by jump- 
ing or rolling on him.”’ 


ConTRacts Her Powgrs.—It isthe cus- 
tom among a certain caste of Hindoos to 
cut off at the first joint the third and fourth 
fingers of a woman who is about to marry. 
This very much lessens the hair-pulling 
power of the Hindoo woman, and renders 
her gras; upon the handle of a broomstick 
exceedingly uncertain, so that even the 
Hindoo married mep possess advantages 
that are forbidden their civilized brethren. 


InpIAN NamMEs.—The Commission em- 
ployed to take a census of the Umatilla [n- 
dians finds the following to be the transla- 
tion of some of their names : Rough and 
Noisy—names of two boys; Tree-sl.aken- 
by-wind, Cry-all-the-time--women’s names; 
One-who-starts-to-go-one-place-and-then- 
goes-another, Grizzly-bear-stepping-on-a 
hill—names of men. The names of four 
women translated were: Rattling-while- 
running, Dressing-while-running, Atraid- 
of-a Yankee, and Throw-a-leg-over-the- 
moon. 

PUNNING ON NAMES.—Isaac Came, a 
rich shoemaker of Manchester, who left his 
money to public charities, opened his first 
shop opposite the building where he had 
been a servant, and put up a sign which 
read, “I. Came—from over the way.’’ A 
somewhat similar one was put up by a tav- 
ern-keeper named Danger, near Cam- 
bridge, who, having been driven out of his 
house, built another opposite, and inscribed 
it, “Danger—from over the way.’”’ The 
successor retorted by putting up a new 
inscription, ‘There is no Danger here 
now.”’ 





THe Uoiiesr MAn.—The ugliest man 
in the known world is an Eastern prince. 
Conscious of his misfortune, no looking- 
glasses were hung in bis palace. Visiting 
a neighboring prince, the ugliest of men 
was accompanied by his Vizier, and they 
came face to face with a mirror, when both 
burst into tears. “Moderate your griet, 
my faithful friend,” said the Prince, ‘*you 
see I am quite resigned.” “Oh! It is not 
that, my noble master,” replied the Vizier. 
“You have only seen yourself for a single 
instant. I have to look at you almost all 
the time.” 


Locrcsts.—The Arabs, when they see a 
swarm ot locusts hovering in the air and 
cloudiig the sky, watch them with anx- 
iety, and, when they descend near their 
habitations, they receive them with shouts 
of gratitude to God and Mohammed,throw 
themselves upon the ground, and collect 
them as fastas possible. The locusts, de- 
prived of their heads, legs and wings, are 
well-boiled in butter, and served up witha 
substance called “alcuzcuz.’’ The Arabs 
consider them delicious food. Their cam- 
els also ext them greedily. The Moors use 
them to this day by first boiling and then 
frying therm. The Moorish Jews, more 
provident than their Mussulinan neigh- 
bors, salt them and keep them for making 
a dish called “defina,”” which forms the 
Saturday’s dinner of the Jewish inhabit 
ants. 


“Onxo.’’—Several unfortunate children 
have, since the beginning of the year, 
been named Jubilee. A correspondent 
now tells of another curious Christian name, 
It is to be found on a Camberwell church- 
yard ona tombstone, which is sacred to the 
memory of one Mr. Titchener, There isa 
tradition to the effect that, at the baptism 
of this gentleman the god. parents were un- 
able to agree upon a name for the child. 
One suggested one name, and another ex- 
claimed “O no!” and suggested another ; 
and this kind of thing went on for so long 
that at last the officiating clergyman, de- 
ciariog that in spite of themselves the 
sponsors had come to @ unanimous deci- 
sion, baptised the poor infant Ono. The 
inscription on Ono Tichener’s gravestone 
can be plainly reac from the public foot- 

path which crosses the churchyard. 
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"TWILL REMIND YOU OF ME. 





BY T. BAYNES BATLEY. 





*Twill remind you of me—though the token 
is neither of silver or goid, 

*Twiil remind you of words we have spoken, 
How fond must now never be told ; 

Of the days when [ thought your affection 
Like mine, everlasting would be ; 

Yet, though you may fy from reflection, 
That still must remind you of me! 


*Twill remind you of me—though you sbun it, 
Aud throw it aside with disdain, 

You will one day look sadly upon it, 

And sigh for your first-love again ; 

That gift will be seen among many, 

And mine the least worthy way be, 

And yet, perchance, dearer than any, 
Because ‘twill remind you of me! 


*T will remind you of me—when I'm sleeping 
Far off where my forefathers elcep ; 

When past is my season of weeping, 
It grieves me to think you will weep ; 

You will press to your heart the last token 
Of one you can never more see ; 

‘Twill remind you of vows you have broken, 
Ah! yes, *twill remind you of me! 

Se 


HER BITTER FOE. 
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CHAPTER XV.—(CONTINUED. ) 


)HiE bad beard. [he look she gave bim 
S as he again mockingly doffed his hat to 
i) ber, as be entered the room and leant 
back in the opposite corner of the broad 
window-seat, told bitm that, for it was a bit- 
ter look iu its scorn, despair, and heipless- 
ness. 

Hesmiled., In bis discointiture—bis mis- 
erable sense of being snared, detected and 
shamed, it was an abso]ute pleasure to hiin 
to see ber sutler, and within his power, 
which he well knew she dij not now dare 
to defy. 

py «an he meant to nake her feel the 
full force of it. But she did not understand 
the significance of what he had just done, 
be thought, indolently studying the fair 
face with its scornful expression, the lines 
ot the gracetul figure, the coiled crown of 
rich brown hair, 

He bad played his game and lost, he 
thought fiercely—doubly lost, and be set 
his teeth as be thought of Lord Edyvean ; 
but he would uot lose everything. 

Hie had won Nelly once, and why not 
again? True, she bad never loved him,and 
now she loathed him, but sbe was in his 
power, and he had never admired her so 
iuuch as now. 

Yet, for all his adiiration, he alimost 
bated ber; but he did not falter an instant 
iu his resolution. Leaning back im his 
easy attitude, he presently said very coolly 
—he was really speaking out his own 
thoughts: 

“Upon my bonor, Nelly, you’re hand- 
somerthan ever! You were uncommonly 
pretty two years ago, but nota patch upon 
what you are now, upon my word! It'sa 
thousand pities that you should be shut up 
in this bole, and thrown away upon my 
estimable triend yonder! Confess now— 
don’t you think go?’’ 

Nelly rose, She did not glance at him. 
Just then it seemed to the tortured girl that 
so wicked and evil a thing as was this man 
would poison the very atincsphere of the 
rooin, 


“Is it your pleasure to insult ure further, 
Mr. Marlingford?’’ she asked. 

“Insult you? My dear girl—certainly 
not. Ll was paying you a compliment. I[ 
say you must be tired of your life in this 
huindrum hole, [Tam sure I am pertectly 
wilting to leave our friend out of the ques- 
tion if you prefer it, and limit it to Bram- 
ble Farm. I repeat, you must be tired of 
it.”” 

Nelly looked at him now, 

“Until you entered this bouse—my home 
—it was a very heaveu to me. Now’—and 
sbe flung out ber hands with a passionate 
gesture—“‘what have you timnade it to 
mer’? 

“Quite the reverse, 1 daresay,’”’ he re- 
plied. “IT imagine tbat. In fact, it was 
partly because I knew that that I was about 
to say you would no doubt be glad of a 
chance of quitting it.’’ 

“What do you wnean?”’ 

“Come, come,’ be said, and laughed, 
‘vou are @ great deal too clever uot to un- 
derstand ne, Nelly! 1 waa fond enough 
of you in the past, If it bad not been for 
my cousin Isabel and her money—con- 
found her!—I daresay 1 should bave tmar- 
ried youin earnest; and I swear I'm quite 
as fond of you now, for you are twice as nice 
as you used to be, as 1 said. I’ve lost the 
game here, but { don’t inean to lose every- 
thing, and, for reasons which don’t inatter 
particularly that I know of’’—a black frown 
furrowed his brow for an instant in spite of 
bimeelf, but he met her dilating eyes and 
trembling lips with the same coolly-insol- 
ent smile—“T must be out of this place be- 
lore the end of the week. In fact, the 
sooner the better.” 

“Well?” she gasped breathlessly. 

“Well,”he repeated, with perfect delibera- 
tion, ‘you must come with ine, that is all 
about it. You see——” 

fe stopped. 

Gerard Marlingford was not by any 
means a coward pliysically, but be did re- 
coil a pace befcre the face and gemure with 


which the girl confronted him. For the 
unoment wrath bad swallowed up both 
shame and fear. 

“You!” she cried. ‘*You—you!” 

Her voice was choked. 

“Oh, Gerard Marlingford, you have 
crashed me, dut not Jow enough for that 
last degradation! You! I will live in 
uusery, die in tortare; I willsee ny bus 
| band scorn me as I scorn myself—but 
you had 

She stopped. No scorn or loathing could 
go farther than did her repetition of that 
word. 

He felt it, for, pale as he was, be grew 
paler; but be bad one card yet in reserve. 
Did the girl fancy that he meant to spare 
her? He ewmiled still. 

“So you refuse?” ape questioned, 

She turned ber back upon him without a 
glance or a syllable. 

“Ratner rash, [ think; but as you please, 
of course. Women are odd in their ways, 
I know; but 1 should certainly have 
thougbt that you would have preferred 





| leaving this place voluntarHy to—well, be- 


ing turned outof i. You see, your bus- 
band, whose charming simplicity and trust- 
fulness we have both often admired, I ain 
sure, fortuey are delightful qualities—in 
otber people—bas probably still some ling- 
ering grains of sense in bis head,and when 
he becomes aware——”’ 

Nelly turned upon hiin, erect, defiant, 
quivering; her voice rang out, clear and 
vibrating. 

“Tell bim,’’ she said; “but be carefal, 
Getard Marlingtord! You have gone too 
far and counted upon your power too much. 
Do your worst—tell my husband ; but re- 
member firatthatit 18 only word against 
word. If I bave no witnesses, neither have 
you; if I lack proofa, so alsodo you. You 
may affirm, but Isball deny. And which, 
think you, will Stepben Keene believe— 
the wife whoin ne loves and trusts, or you, 
the man whose character he knows—in part 
at least.”’ 

She stopped, ber eyes flashing, ber breast 
heaving; it was to her almost a moment of 
triumph, for sbe believed that she had 
struck a blow which would in a ineasure 
disarin ber eneiny. 

But ber exultation died away as she saw 
his face aud the mocking smile in the black 
ey ea. 

Indeed, Gerard Marliingford almost 
laughed as he played his last card, dealing 
a blow which be knew muat leave ner hope- 
leasly and helplessly at bis inercy. 

‘Tell your husband ?”’ he said slowly. 
‘That will be quite unnecessary.”’ 

‘‘What do you mean ?”’ 

“Merely that 1 shajl find it quite suffi- 
cient to beg Lim to oblige me by reading 
those letters which I gave him just now, 
You saw the little transaction, no 
doubt ?”” 

“They are Miss Granthatn’s letters!”’ 

“Oh, dear, no! They are yours.’’ 

She sunk down upon the window-sea: 
again, looking at him. Ip the most easy 
indiflerent tone, and playing with the 
stock of his gun, be went on— 


“They are yours, You used to write me 
tolerably aflectionate letters in the old days, 
you know—almost as affectionate I daresay 
as the three you wrote to him. I suppose 
that is another thing which practice iin- 
proves, by-the-way. But I am atraid it will 
astonish our wortby rastic when he coin- 
pares the letters from v4 loving with those 
of his loving wife, and finds that they are 
one and the saine, It will be a pretty 
strong thing in some ‘proofs,’ I fancy, 
Nelly—strong enough to convince even 
him. And I ain afraid—I really ain—-that 
you will hardly find upon your side one 
powerful enough to controvert it.”’ 

He stopped, as if to give her time to an- 
| swer; but not a word came froin her lips. 

Then sounds were audible — Stephea’s 
cheery voice,and then the thin piping tones 
of Timothy Twitchett. 

They were coming back together round 
the side of the house. Picking up bis gun, 
Marlingford stepped out of the window as 
calinly as be had stepped in. Then he 
paused for a final word, 

“You have fought very well, Nelly, and 
very cleveriy, but you see the game plays 
round into ny bands again. Be sensible 
now. Isball be back again in an hoar, I 
daresay—‘take that time to consider. If you 
say ‘No,’ your busband reads the letters, if 
you my ‘Yes’—well, he will read them all 
the saine, no doubt; but it will be when 
we are both far enough away from this con- 
founded place. i fancy thatin eltber case 
you will be glad in the end to take the 
cbance I offer you.”’ 

With his gun under hisarm, he strolled 
off lazily towards the white yates, lighting 
another cigar as he went. 

And Stephen Keene, coming up to the 
window with Timothy Twitchett, was a lit- 
tle surprised to see that his wife had moved 
| away froin ber seat by the window, and 

that she was standing by the fire, her pack 
turned towards him, 

He had not noticed the figure walking 
down the path, and he stepped into the 
rooin. 

“Hallo! Mr. Marlingford off ?’’ he asked 
looking round. “Where is he, Neliy! i 
was longer than I ineant to be, but I gould 
not help it. Where is be, my dear?” 

“He is waiting for you—atthe gate,” she 
managed to answer. 

“Oh, gt tired of waiting, I suppose !” 
StepLen evidently was not in a burry to 
slaughter the rooks, for he was beginning 
leisurely two fill bis pipe, 

“He seems awiully cut up, doesn’t he— 
poor chap ?”’ 

She muttered something, but the words 
died away upon her parched tongue. Jn 
ordinary circuwstances she would have 
nestied caressingly to his side—now she 
shrauk away; she did not dare wo look at 











bim. She knew bow his face looked—his 
dear face, vright with love for and trust in 
her. In an hour’s tume—what then? 

“Yes,awfuily cat up,” he wenton; “and, 
as 1 said,I dido’t think him capable of feel- 
ing anything much. But 1 was always 
rather a blunderer at understanding poopie 
I’m afraid. Well, I like bim all the better 
torit. I like a man who’s — of fall- 
ing deeply in love once in life, at any 
rate, That's a touch of fellow-feeling—eb, 
os Did you see what he gave me just 
now ?”’ 

She made a slight movement, and sjight- 
ly raised her eyes. 

He understood the gesture to be a ques- 
tion, and went on, dropping his voice a lit- 
tle, and touching his  breast-pocket 
lightly— 

“It isa packet of her old letters—Miss 
Isabel’s, you know. I shouldn’t have sup- 
posed Mr. Marlingford was the sort of a 
wman to keep old love-letters, I inust say ; 
but it seems he bas treasured these up 
about as much as I did yours. He asked 
me to take care of them fora while, for he 
doesn’t want to burn thern.”’ 

“Stephen”—with asudden movement she 
was ciinging to him with eager, beseeching 
entreaty, her hands upon bis breast, her 
eyes upon bis—‘‘burn them, dearest—now ! 

e does not want thein—no one wants 
them—burn them nuw! Give them to me; 
I will doit. Ob, my darling, let me burn 
them uow!”’ 

“Burn them? Why, Nelly’’—and he 
looked at ber in utter astonish inent—‘what 
are you — about, wy dear? Burn 
auothber man’s letters—and love letters, 
too! No, no; that would neverdo. He’ll 
burn thew himself before long, I dare say, 
but I inust not do it. I should ges myself 
in hot water if I did, I suspect. No, I shall 
keep them until be asks for them. Good- 
bye, darling, and take oare of yourself, 1 
dare say we siiall be back in am hour or sv, 
tor I don’t think he cares inuch about pot- 
ting the rooks, and that’s the truth.”’ 

elly let bim go without further attempt 
to detain him. She did not see him go down 
the path and join Gerard Marlingford at 
the gates, and then walk away beside bim. 
Sbe saw nothing, heard nothing, and felt 
nothing. 

As she crouched down in Stephen’s big 
chair, she felt a touch upon ber hand, and 
heard her name spoken softly. Ste looked 
up. Boodle was gently licking her cold 
fingers, and Timothy Twitchett was look. 
ing at ber, pale, tremnbdling, anxious, 

“Ob, Timothy’’—as she had done upon 
the night of bis first arrival at Bramble 
Farin, Nelly feli upon her knees at his feet 
—‘“oh, Timotby, belp me—help me! He 
has given my letters—imy old letters—to 
wy husband, and deciares that he shall 
read them before an hour is out unless I 
promise to run away with him. Ob, Tiim- 
othy, dear old friend—help me, save me— 
save me !’’ 

“My dear, my dear—my little one—my 
pretty maid !’? The old man, pouring out 
thess and other fond ejaculations, clasped in 
hisown her clinging hands, kissed them, 
and then distracted!y ran his tingerstbrough 
the thin locks of bis gray hair. “Nelly, 
Nelly, what can I do for you, ny dear— 
what can poor old Timothy do?” Then bis 
expression changed, and he went on : **My 
dear, don’t fret—don’t you be afraid! I’/l 
do something, old as Iau. Your husband 
sha’n’t read the letters, No, no—Il’ll man- 
age it, Nelly my dear. [’ll—I’ll—— Why 
what’s this? Who's this that’s coming, 
my dear ?”’ 

Old Timothy’s tone was startled. Nelly 
turned mechanically to the window, pas- 
sing her hand over her dazed eyes, as she 
looked at the tigare coming rapidly up the 
path towards the dour. 

“It is Sir John Grantham !” she said. 





CHAPTER XVI. 


/P\UE next moment the Baronet was in the 
sitting-rooin, flustered, excited, red- 
faced, and out of temper. Another 

gentleman had alighted from the dog-cart, 
which had stopped at the gates, and bad 
followed the fussy little Baronet up the 
path and into tue house—a handsoune, tail, 
erect old nan with a heavs white mou- 
stache—Viscount Edyvean, 

He looked at Nelly and bowed to her 
with his old-fashioned courtesy. But he 
did not recoguize in the pale girl with the 
large wide eyes the young actress who two 
years betore had inade such a hit at the 
Hyperion, and then had suddenly disap- 
peared—to be married, people said. 

_ “Old Edy,” who was rather fond of pos- 

ing asablase connoisseur who had seen 

and heard everything and éverybody worth 
hearing or seeing, had often declared hiuu- 
self to be her devoted admirer, 

But that was nearly two years ago, and 
he had seen so many pretty faces and grace- 
ful figures since then that now he did not 
in the least recognize Stephen Keene’s 
— be ‘.“—* of + half recognition out. 
~ 18 ftancy-shop in J 
ae, vy p the Upper Street, 

Sir Jobu,in the widst of his an 
shook hands with Nelly Bindi’ He ma 
always done that since the day when he had 
= ae her pretty tace, 

‘1 beg your pardon, ny dear—ho 
not intruding,” the little geutionan phen 
wondering what could be the matter with 
the girl that ber hand should be so deadly 
pte “I wanttosee your husband for a 
= <n Is he in? I won't keep him 

Nelly answered that her husband w 
out, but would ir 
ies eae not be long. Would Sir 

Sir John thanked her, and re 
be would. He did not take the pred = 
offered him, but began to walk to and fro 
upon the rug before the tire, as was his 
custom when bis temper was ruftied. And 








just now Sir Jobn’s temper wae very much 


He had been in an exp'osive state of 
mind ever since his discovery of the elope. 
ment, and certainly did not mean to soothe 
himself or allow himself to be soothed. He 
would never forgive Isahel, be declared. 
— and ber busband might go to perdi- 
tion. 

He would never even ses the disobedient, 
rebellious ran-away young bussy, if he 
lived for a hundred years. She should 
never touch a penny of his money; he—he 
he’d get married bimselt sooner nd 

Sir Jobn had been raving in this strain 
all the way froin the Hall; and, as Lord 
Edyvean had, an bour after the elopemen; 
was disonvered, boldly announced to the 
Baronet that he “knew all about it,” the 
drive bad not been a particularly enjoyable 
one. 

The fiery little gextlemnan’s wild ravings 
did not afiect him: ; on the contrary, his 
eyes twinkled and his lips twitched under 
bis moustache as he looked straight at his 
friend. 

Nelly had withdrawn into the s_adow of 
the farther window, and stood leaning 
against the frame; she could do nothing 
but waitand listen with clenched hands 
and teeth, She bad forgotten everything 
but Stephen and what was coming. 

“Come Grantbam, don’t be an ass, you 
know !” said Lord Kdyvean, breakiug the 
silence. ‘It will play old Harry with that 
gout of yours, by Jove!” 

“Confound the ut, sir !’’ rejoined Sir 
Jobu. “Do you think I care about the 

t?’”’ 

“You'll bring on a fit of apoplexy,”’ said 
the other coolly—*that’s wnat you'll do, I 
see! And very pleasant your daughter 
will think itto have to spoil her honey- 
moon by coming home to nurse a growling 
old rogue like you.” 

“D’ye think the audacious young minx 
will dare to come near me, sir ?’”’ cried Sir 
John, bringing himself plumply up in the 
middle of the heartbrug. 

“Of course, she will !’’ returned the Vis 
count, siniling more and more. ‘And why 
not ?”’ 

“Why, because if she does she will find 
out her mistake, sir!” Sir Jobn’s style of 
conversation was rarely elegant, and bis 
excitement rendered it less so than usual, 
‘“That’s all I can say. A pretty thing, upon 
ny word, if chite of girls are to go prancing 
off ent marrying Heaven knows whow, 
without consulting ber parents! A truly 
tine state of things, - my bonor! And 
then she’ll come back and ask to be for- 
given, I suppose? ‘That will be the next 
thing ?”’ 

“Or course it will,” assented the Viscount 
promptly. “And, of course, you will for- 
giveher. Pooh! You know you will. 

“Never, sir!’ cried Sir John energeti- 
cally, and polishing his bald head vehem- 
ently with his red silk pocket handker- 
chief. Never, sir—no, vever !”’ 

“Pooh !? said “old Edy’’, with a laugh. 
“You'll do it the very moment she looks at 
you. You'll makea fine Spartan parent, 
wou’t you ? I imagine I see you trying it 
now !’ 

Indeed the idea of the Baronet trying to 
enact this inflexible rote amused bis triend 
exceedingly, and, being blessed with & 
keen sense of humor, the old gentleman 
laughed heartity—so heartily that he did 
not hear when the room door opened with 
a sharp click, and there entered—Dbright, 
handsome, eager, smiling, and most auda- 
ciously cool and self- —the runa- 


wa ir! ; 

Tos evening shadows were beginning 0 

ther, and at first Isabel’s gray ©y®, 
bright as they were, did not see the two fig- 
ures by the ftire-place ; indeed her glance 
did not go so far, for Nelly bad advanced 
with a faint ory at their entrance, and her 
eyes did not go beyond her. 

Blusbing and smiling, she beld out her 
gloved bands and caught Nelly’s far too 
eager and excited just then to notice her 
pale face. 

“On, Mra. Keene, you will forgive me 
for coming here, won’t you?’ Isabel cried. 
“We were going on to the Hall, but os 
c ourage failed me at the ‘ast moment, an 
we drove bere instead, Do teli me—I -_ 
sure you know—is Sir John—my dear ol 
daddy—is he very my with me? 

“Yes, he is, miss!’ growled Sir coun 
from the rug. ‘Leave me alone Edyvean! 
Yoa, I am angry, miss—more than angry > 
What do you inean by it—eh ?” 

Isabel gaveacry of astonishment, drop- 
ped Nelly’s hands, and for a second § 
hesitating. ss 

Then in a moment she was across pe 
room and bugging her father round t ' 
neck so tightly that bis red face grew sev 
eral shades deeper in tint. - 

“Oh, daddy dear, how nice of you to I 
here waiting for us, when all the while ; 
have been afraid that you were growling ‘I 
home as cross as a bear, and calling m° he 
sorts of dreadfulmames! Aren’t you “ 
to see me, and weren’t you in 4 dreat ° 
temper when you found I had run —- 
It was too bad, I know, but ever 8° mee 
nicer than pretending I meant to — ry 
Gerard when I woulda’t have done it “7 
the world, :ew, wasn’t it? Because, sn 
know,you had been so dreadfully mp aa 
able to Marcus that I knew it wasn't ° aI 
slightest use for me to tell you bow rome ; 
was of him. But you mustn’t scold we 
don’t allow any one but myself to yo be 
—for be would never bave thought 0 #7 
ing me to run away if Lord Edyvean, all 
not told himto. And now that it - i 
over and done with and can’t be noe 
and I wouldn’t have it helped for es : 
you will be kind about it, won't you, pe 
dear? Because I ac so fond of bim, ** 


is 
he is so fond of me, you ask pim if he 
not. And he isever so much nicer thas 
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, really !” blisstul know! ) 
Cornet was gir John to do? He bad not cumaped.end of a folendens joao nr =! THE BILL OF LIFE. steep and abrupt, and few there are who 


an inch of vantage-ground left, and he 
maew ire arms were round his neck, her 
bright eyes gazing into his with coaxing 
entreaty—an entreat which was not with. 
out a dash of shy au acity too. He thought 
she bad never looked so much like her 
dead motber. 

He felt and looked ee me it was really 
a very disconcerting position for a Spartan 


nt 
Pore looked at bis friend, but “old Edy” 
was a great deal too considerate to return 
the look ; he glanced at bisdaughter’s eyes 
again,and sew that they were brighter than 
ever, for tears hung upon their black 
bes. 
ibe Baronet wae not Spartan enough to 
stand that, and he yielded ignominiously 
before he could even think of a second 
speech with which to impress He pe the de- 
linquent pair the enormity of their of- 
fence. 

He embracect and kissed bia daughter 
warmly, and shook hands with Marcus 
Chalfont—a proceeding of which “old Edy” 
approved so highly that he first slapped the 
little Baronet vigorously upon the back,and 
then laughed trewendously, 

And certainly Sir John’s high-stepping 
mare had never exhibited her best paces 
tor the benefit of four happier people than 
the four which she presently took back to 
the Hall. 

The sitting-room at Bramble Farm grew 
duskier; It was almost dark, but the girl 
who stood atthe window, her eyes fixed 
upon the white gates, did not beed. 

All but the great horror that overshad- 
owed her was lost just then upon Stephen 
Keene’s wife. 

Sbe had but one thought—they would be 
pack directly—-the busband she loved and 
the nan ske hated ; and what then? Her 
secret would be known, her shame cruelly 
tola, her own written words cited as wit- 
nesses against her. 

She would not wait for the blow to fall, 
and for her husband to discard her, she 
thought In her despair ; bat, before hecame 
back to the home which her influence was 
to render stained and desolate, she would 
rush away somewhere, anywhere—to die, it 
might be, in some tar-off place where he 
would never tind her or be disgraced by 
her. 


But never once, in the faintest, most dis- 
tant way, did she dream of flying with the 
man to whom she owed her wisery. 

By-and-by she heard footeteps and voices 
in the lane; the white gates opened, and 
sbe saw her busband and Gerard come up 
the path side by side. 

Then they stopped, Stephen spoke to bis 
companion, and, turning, disappeared 
down a side-path, leaving him to advance 
alone. She had heard her husband’s voice, 
bright, full, and cheerful,and knew that he 
did not know yet. 

She did not draw back or change her 
posture, even when Gerard entered and 
stood within a pace of her. Upon his face 
there was a smile—cruel,conguering, mock- 
ing ; upon hers, lighted by the rays of the 
one April moon, nothing—it was blank, 

or the moment the expression impressed 
even him, butit wasonly for a moment. 
He came closer, and his band touched her 
shoulder. 

“Well, Nelly, itis more than an hour 
Which is it—‘ Yes’ or *No?’” 

“‘No,’’? she answered, hardly above a 
whisper. 

He drew back, his smile changing to a 
threatening trown. 

“You wean that?’’ 

‘*Y ea,’’ 

“And you know the consequences ?”’ 

“I know them,” 

She did not denounce or plead or entreat 
—she knew too well that it would be use- 
less, and she was too dazed and stunned. 
She turned from him with a shudder, and 
with a low moaningcry her head dropped 
upon her hands, 

He looked at her, but no impulse to spare 
hercametohim. Then, with a low fierce 
imprecation, he turned away and left her 
Standing there. 

Nelly tooked up. Now that he was gone 
8he would have done anything, risked any- 
thing to detain him. 

She was frantic when she realized that 
she was alone. She sprang to the window, 
= then recoiled, seeing that she was too 


_For in the pathway, shining and trane- 
figured in the moonlight, they were stand- 
ing together, 

She saw that Gerard Marlingford spoke 
o ber husband, and that the expression 
Upon his brown face changed, that it grew 
astonished and remonstrating, that the 
other spoke again eagerly, and that with a 
look of reluctance and wonder Stephen 
Slowly slipped his band into bis breast- 
pocket, while Marlingford stepped back 
and watched, with the cruel smile upon his 
Pale face, 
thovePhen drew out the letters, glanced at 
‘ 6, hesitated, and then, with an imp:- 
‘eat gesture, held them out, shaking bis 


mead aa he so, 
7érard Marlingford ste forward 
wa" Staggering in mak ag move- 


hess jr 1 2readful sound broke the still- 
Anti the night—be stumbled and fell. 
a he cloud of smoke cleared away, and as 
ana ue her busband drop upon his knee 
0 hee the head of her prostrate enemy, 

F bitter toe, Nelly gave a shriek that 


Cchoed throu b the house san F 
t = , 
the tloor in ry wh sory : 


+ 
® * * # * 


m. ~ & Sense of something horrible in the 
y alr around her, and yet with a most 





helpless, Nelly Keene, two 
opened her onan, : pindsm 
They fell upon the dear 
for she was lying on the old chintz sofa 
drawn up tothe fire. She heard voices, al- 
though the speakers stood out of sight, and 
she tried to sit up as she listened, pushing 
back the inasses of her tangled bair, won- 
— why it and her torehead were 


familiar room, 


“I would not have had my wife see su 
a thing for the world!” hee husband oo 
Saying in an agitated voice. “It has given 
ine @ inost awful shock, but it is enough to 
kill ber, She was standing at the window 
here, looking out; I saw her just as he fell 
—she must have seen it as plainly as I did 
—aimost,’”’ 

‘It isa most dreadful thing certainly,” 
said the other voice—s grave professional 
voice; ‘‘but you need not be at al! alarined 
about Mrs, Keene. A mere fainting-fit is 
not much, you know. - This is one of the 
most extraordinary cases I ever heard of, 
too. You say he stumbled. Was it over 
the gun?” 


“Upon my word, I don’t know how it 
was!” Stephen responded perplexedly. “it 
wasallsosudden. We had been out rook- 
pn asI told you, and he certainly 
carried his gun very carelessly—so much 
80, in fact, I was nervous once or twice; 
but I had no idea he would be reckless 
enough to bold it in that mad fashion when 
it was loaded.” 

‘Reckless indeed! Did he stumble be- 
fore it went off?” 

“I think so—yes, The fact is this—he had 
entrusted me with a packet of lettersa few 
hours before, asking me to take care of 
them until he should reclaim them. I did 
not care about it, for they were love-letters 
—Mies Granthain’s, in short. It was an odd 
thing to ask me to do.” 

“It was odd, certainly,” agreed the doo 
tor, “Well?” 

“Well, I should have kept them, of 
course, but that he camé down the path 
again, as I told you, and asked me to give 
them to him, saying that he should like me 
to read some of thein,’’ 

‘‘Queer!’’ said the doctor wmusingly. 
“And did you?” 

“Certainly not! . I refused, thinking it a 
strange notion, and because in any circum- 
stances I don’tcare about reading letters 
without the writer’s knowledge. ft was AS 
1 banded them back and he stepped for- 
ward to take themthat he stumbled, and 
the gun went off.” 

There was a pause, Nelly’s heart began 
to throb again, and sbe sank back upon her 
pillows, still listening eagerly. Then the 
doctor said questioningly— 

“And they were Miss Granthain’s let- 
ters ?”’ 

““Yoes—yes he told me that. You are sure 
that nothing could have been done, doc- 
tor?’’ 

“Done! My dear sir, if he was not stone 
dead by the time he reached the ground,he 
iwnust have been sotwo minutes later. He 
received the full charge ina vital part. You 
did quite right to send for me, of course ; 
but Il could do nothing. Well, I’ll break 
the news at the Hall, as you wish—it had 
better be done by a inedical man, no doubt, 
You need not be inthe least anxious about 
Mrs. Keene. Good night.”’ 

Stephen, showing the doctor ont, did not 
hear a great gasping sigh ; but,coming back 
again and crossing the room softly, his wife 
threw herself into bis srins withacry and 
clung to bim alinost fiercely. 

She was shivering trom head to foot, her 
bands as they clasped his neck were ice- 
cold, the expression of her eyes for an in- 
stant alarmed him. 

“There—there, Nelly—there, little wo- 
man !”’ 

He tried to soothe her almost as he would 
a frightened cbild,and laid ber gently dowu 
upon her pillows again. 

“You are ali right now, but you mustn’t 
try to talk just yet. My poor little girl, I 
wouldn't have bad you see such a horrible 
thing for the world!” 

She shuddered, hiding her face against 
his hand. 

“Stepben, is he dead?” she asked, in a 
whisper. 

“Quite dead, poor fellow! 
about it, my dear.”’ 

“No, no, I will not. We need never 
speak of it any more ; but—but-——” 

‘“‘Bot what?”’ 

“But those letters, Stephen? You were 
giving them to hiin—I saw you. W here are 
they now? Have you them?” 

“No. Ithought no more about them. | 
dropped them, I suppose. I was 80 hor- 
rified about him,poor fellow! We will find 
them to-morrow, iny dear.”’ 

A bright light suddenly illumined the 
rooui,a great blage from the fire. Stephen, 
bending over his wife, did uot notice it; 
but Nelly, looking up, saw the little 
shrunken figure of Timothy Twitchett 

nding on the rug. 

— cd man’s ores caught hers and went 
back to the fire, looking at the little bundle 
of soorched and flaining paper which lay 
the coals. 

“ite stirred the fire, the flame shot up 
again, and, roaring up the wide chimney, 
carried with it some fluttering fragments of 
block feathery asb out upon the soft even- 
ing air. 


Don’t talk 


[THE END.] 
——_—_—_ > oe 
WIFE (looking over bil1y—‘*Do you re- 


member, iny dear, 


you caught on your fishing trip last Satur- 


day ?’’ Husband—“Just twelve; all beau- 
ties. Why?” Wife—“The dealer has inade 
a wistake. He only charges for half «| 
dozen.” 





how many brook troat | 
| found it, 
for lo! while I speak, he is dropping into a | 





GENTLE ascent led tw a lofty emi- 
nence, and on the suinimit was a level 
plain, of no great extent. The boun- 
daries of it could not indeed be easily 
ascertained ; for as the ascent, on one side, 
was easy and gradual, so the slope on the 
other continued alinost imperceptible, till 
it terminated at once in an abrupt declivity, 

At the first entrance of the hill, I o 
served great numbers of jofants crawling 
on beds of primroses, or sleeping on pil- 
lows formed by the moss, They frequently 
smiled, and their sweet countenances 
seeined to express a complacency and joy 
in the consciousness of their new existence. 

Many indeed wept and wailed, but their 
sorrow, though pungent, was short, and the 
sight of a pretty leaf or flower would cause 
a sinile in the midst of their tears; so that 
nothing was incre common than to see two 
drops trickling down cheeks which were 
dimpled with siniles, 

I was 80 delighted with the scenes of 
innocence, that I felt an impulse to go and 
play with the little tribe, when just as I 
was advancing I felta wand gently strike 
my shoulder, and turning my eyes on one 
side [ beheld a venerable figure, with a 
white beard, and a gray mantle elegantly 
thrown around him. 

‘“*My son,”’ said he, “I see your curiosity 
is raised, and I will gratify it; but you 
must not move from this place, which is 
the inmost advantageous spot for the contein- 
plation of the scene before you. 

“Yon bill is the Hill of Life, a pageant 
which I have raised by the magic influence 
of this wand, to amuse you witb an instruc- 
tive picture, 

“The beauteous innovents, whom you see 
at the foot of the hill, present you with the 
idea of angele and cherubs, and of such is 
the kingdom of Heaven. Simplicity and 
innocencesare their amiable qualities, and 
the more of them tbey retain in their 
ascent the happier and lovelier shall they 
be, during the whole of their journey. 

“But raise your eyes a little, You seea 
lively train intent & learn, under the sage 
instructors who accoinpany them, the easi- 
est and safest way of ascending and de- 
scending the nll which lies before them. 
They often ruo from the side of their 
guide, and lose themselves among the 
shrubs that blossom arourd them. 

“Some give po ear to instruction, and 
consequently are oontinuaily deviating 
aimong thorns, this‘es, nettles and brain- 
bles, Their errors are at present retriev- 
able, and few fall in the pitfalls with which 
the bill abounds. Joy illuminates their 
countenances, Theirs are the ruddy cheek, 
the sparkling eye, lively spirits and un- 
wearied activity. They retain a great 
share of the innocence with which they 
net out, and therefore they are cheerful. 

“Enviable age, if reason were mature! 
But folly, wantonness, frowardness of 
temper and ignorance greatly interrupt 
and spoil their enjoyments. Fruits of 
dejicious taste grow around therm, and 
tiowrets of the sweetest scent and most 
beautiful color spring beneath their teet. 
But they soon grow tired of this lower 
partof the hill, and ambitiously aspire at 
bigber eminences, 


“‘Bebold them a few paces higher. They 
advance with eagerness, and icany of them 
forsake the guides which have conducted 
them thus far in their ascent. They basten 
in tueir course, nor do they adhere to the 
direct road, but deviate without scruple, 

“Some indeed return, but the greater 
part climb the hill by paths of their own 
choice, full of difflculty and danger. The 
pittalls, which are placed in every part of 
the hill, are hore very numerous, and not 
easily to be avoided by those who forsake 
the high road. There are indeed no parts 
of the bili, in which a guide 16 nore neces- 
sary than bere; nor any,in which the trav- 
ellers are less inclin to seek his assist- 
ance. 

“You see the beauty of the blossoms, 
You hear the music of the birds. § All 
nature seems to conspire in affording de- 
light; but too many of the travellers pre- 
serve not that innocence and simplicity, 
which are necessary to give a taste for the 
pleasures which are allowed. Instead of 
plucking the flowers which are known to 
be safe and salutary, they desire none but 
such a8 are poisonous. 

“The aspiring ardor of the travellers 
urges them to continue the aseerrt, and by 
this time, you see, they have reached the 


level summit, where you observe a prodig.- | 


ious crowd, all busy in pursuits of their 
several objects. Their facea are clouded 
with care, and in the eagerness of pursuit 
they neglect those pleasures which ile 
before them. Most of them have now lost 
a great sbare of their original Innocence 
and simplicity, and many of them have 
lost it entirely. 

‘And vow they begin to deacend. Their 
cheerfulness and a!acrity are greatly abated. 
Many limp, and some already crawl. The 
puwbers diminish almost every step; for 
the pitfails are multiplied on this side of 
the pill, amd many of the travellers have 
neither strength nor acity to avoid then. 

“Delightful scenes still remain. Fruit in 
grest abundance grows around thetn. But 
the greater part, you may remark, are care- 
jess of the obvious and natural pleasures, 
which they wight reach and enjoy, and are 
eagerly digging in the earth for yellow 
dust, on which they bave placed an imag!- 
nary value. Bebold one who has just pro- 
cured a load of it, under which he is ready 
to sink. 
a hiding-place for it; 

Pimnnelf is bidden froin our eyes, 


pitfall. Mostof his companions will follow 


him; but you see no one is alarmed by the | 


example. The descent is become very 








He twtters along in haste to find | 
but before be bas | 
| it passes to the cooling process, 


will reach the bottom of the hill. Of those 
few not one advances without stambling 
on the edge of the pitfalis, froin which he 
can searcely recover his feeble foot. Ah, 
while I speak, they are all gone!" 

And in thie a picture of ihe? said I; alas! 
how little do the posseanors of it seem to 
enjoy it! Surely some error inust infatuate 
them all, O say, what it is,that I may avoid 
itand be bappy. 

“My son,” suid my benevolent guide, 
“do not bastily form an opinion derogatory 
froin the value of life. Itisa glorious op- 
portanity afforded by the Creator for the 
acquisition of happiness. Cast your eves 
on yonder plain, which lies at the bottom of 
the hill, and view the borizon,.” 

I looked, and lo! a cloud tinged with 
purple and gold, parted in the centre, and 
displayed a scene, at which my eyes were 
dazzied,. . 

Iclosed them awhile, to recover the 

wer of vision, and when I opened thein, 

saw a figure of a person in whom imajest 
and benevolence were awfully united. He 
sat on a throne with every appearance of 
triumph, and at hia feet lay across, And I 
heard a voice saying, ‘Come again, ye chil- 
dren of men.”’ 

And lo, the plain opened In more places 
than I coula number, and myriads started 
into existence, with bodies beautiful and 
glorious, 

And the voice proceeded, “In my Fa 
ther’s house are many mansions, Ye have 
all fallen short of the perfection for which 
ye were created ; but some have been less 
unprofitable servants than others, and to 
them are allotted the more exalted places 
of bliss; but there re:nain mansions ap- 
propriated to all the sons of men. 1 have 
redeeined the very worst of them frem the 
tyranny of death. Rise therefore to your 
respective mansions, Enter into the joy of 
your Lord,”’ 

He said; when the sound of instruments 
sweeter than the unpurged ear ever heard, 
rang throughout heaven’s concave. And 
the glorified bodies beneath rose like the 
sun in the east, and took their places in the 
several planets which form what is called 
our solar system, 

I was transported with the sight, and was 
going to fall on ny knees, and supplicate to 
be admitted among the aspiring spirits, 
when, to my mortification, | thought 1 was 
eT placed on the side of the hill, 
where bad to climb a steep ascent. | 
wept bitterly,when my guide remonstrated 
with meon the unreasonableness of my 

tears, since none were to be admitted to 
glory who had not traveled the journey 
which I had seen 89 many others travel. 
“Keep innocence,” said he, ‘do justice, 
walk hutnbly.”’ 

He siid no inore, but, preparing to de- 
part, touched me with his rod, and I 
awoke, Vic, KNox. 

Pe <a - 

TRADES UNION.—The various trade s8»- 
cieties are the outgrowth of the old Eng- 
lish guilds, which originated in the begin- 
ning of the eleventh compet A and had for 
thelr rime objects the relief and support 
of iadiven guild-brothers, the burial of the 
dead with proper religious services, etc. In 
time, however, these organisations becaiwe 
better classified and more exclusive, One 
guild was confined to the .nerchants, an- 
other totbe woolen manufacturers, etc., the 
objects atthe same time becoming more 
coin prehensive. 

In order to secure skilled workmen and 
prevent competition withthe inexperienced 
the craltainau secured the passage of ap- 
prenticeship laws, In the case of woolen 
and several other trades, apprentices were 
required to serve manulacturerers seven 
years. Employers and empluyes were then 
united in elt cdlvews ; but, finally, as the 
manufacturing industries became more 
protitable and Improved, and tmachinery 
was introduced, the rich inasters withdrew 
froin the craft guild an‘ began to hire chil- 
drén aud men who bad not served a cou- 
plete apprenticesbip. This action on the 
part of the employers caused the first 
‘*Trade Society’’ to be tormed in 1796, It 
was called the Institution, and had for it 
members against the encroachments of 
capitalists, and the ne of the passag 
of stricter apprenticeship laws, Since that 
time the trades unions have increased in 
pumber and twembership, until they in- 
clude nearly all thecraftsinen of England, 
and trom protective associations they have 
grown inw societies for the general im- 
provement of the condition of the laboring 
classes, ‘To its efforta mainly are due the 
passage of the eight-hour law of (irent 
Britain,and of the statue granting the Satur. 
day half-holiday. In this country «i:milar 
organizations are found, especially in large 
cities, and to them nearly all the workiny 


inev belong. 
- —_— - —--— 


MAKING CaMPHOR.—Cainphor is made 
in Japan in this way: After atree is felled 
to the earth, it is cut into chips, which are 
laid in a tub over a large iron pot partially 
tilled with water, and placed over a slow 
fire. Through holes in the bottom of the 
tub steam slow.y rises, and beating the 
chips generates oil and campbor, Of 
course, the tub with the chips bas a closely 
fitting oover. From this cover a bainboo 
pipe leads to a succession of other tubs 
with bamboo connections, and the last of 
these tubs is divided into two cormmpart- 
ments, one above the other, the dividing 
floor being perforated with small holes to 
allow the water and oil to pass to the lower 
compartmnent. The compartinent is sup- 
plied with astraw layer, which catches and 
bolds the cainphor in crystal !n deposit as 
The cam- 
pbhor is then separated from the straw, 
packed in wooden tubs, and is ready for 
inaiket. The oil is used by the natives 
for Hiuminating and other purposes, 
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WITHERED ROSES. 





BY T. H. B. 





Let us talk of the past, and forget 

For a while al! the gloom of the present; 
There is a pleasure in store for us yet, 

While discoursing of days that were pleasant. 


Let no thought of the future intrude, 
And when mem'ry her portals uncloses, 
Then our path for a time will be strewed 
With the sweet leaves of long-withered roses, 


Let us talk of the past, and rejoice 

While we seem to view far-distant faces, 
While we list to some long silent voice, 

And look round on youth's favorite places. 


Every gleam of the present exclude 

While the sense of its anguish reposes, 
Then our path for a time will be strewed 

With the sweet leaves of long withered roses, 
——> « 


FOUND AT LAST. 


BY CHARLES GIBBON. 











CHAPTER IV, 


E had accomplished the first part of his 
hard task, and he felt assured that be- 
fore the year was out Mr. Ormond 

would be cowpletely reconciled to Dick. 
He tound pleasure in thinking that he had 
contributed in some measure towards 
Lucie’s happiness; and yet, as he paseed 
from the library to her bouboir, Pate 
thought his feet were very unlike the 
winged ones of love’s messenger, for they 
were heavy as lead, 

Lucie was alarmed by his expression 
when be entered her room, for, judging b 
it, his mission appeared to bave been a fail- 
ure, 

He quickly relieved her of doubt, and 
the sight of her joy was an exceeding great 
reward to nim, She took it for granted that 
everything was finally arranged, in spite of 
Pate’s endeavor to make it clear that ber 
father’s concession extended no further 
than a promise to suspend his decision 
for twelve months if she asked him to do 


80. 

‘‘But that is everything, dear Mr, Smith, 
and—oh, I am 80 eon 2 to you, that I 
don’t know what to say,or how I shall ever 
be ableto thank you enough,’”’ she ex- 
claimed pope and in the buoyant 
gladness of the moment she was inclined 
to kiss him. 

“Everything is not quite settled yet,’’ he 
said, his face brightening aa if her enthusi- 
asm was reflected on it. ‘*However, you 
have now the big comfort of bope to carry 
you along during your year of trial.”’ 

So long as he remained in her presence 
he was content and insensible to pain, but 
when he left he d inwo darkness again 
and all the philosophy at his comman 
failed to conjure forth one single ray of 
light. 

Hie abused himself for his folly; he 
blained hitmeelf bitterly for his blindness 
to what had been going on under his 
nose, 

Love is blind, and maybe that was why 
she had always appeared to him fancy tree, 
although he had been aware that there were 
many wishful to win her. How had he 
been so blind ? 

And could he have helped himself even 
if his eyes had been wide open, seeing and 
understanding all? No, he could not have 
belped himself. 

Iie would have loved her as deeply and 
——— ashe did now, even if he had 
peen fully aware all along that ber heart 
was already occupied. 

He did not look at bis picture during that 
long dark rapewer ty be did not light the 
lamps in his studio, although he remained 
there til a late hour, alone with his great 
sorrow, 

The Art world talked much of his bril- 
liant career, and predicted still higher 
triumphs for him. He heard the echoes of 
the babble, and it had been pleasing to his 
soul, 

Now these echoes were like the mocking 
laughter of the scornful as he sat there in 
the dark, weighed down by the conscious 
ness that this career was at an end, that his 
life was a failure—a failurethe more mark- 
ed and bitter because he had sv nearly 
touched the apex. 


* * o - 7” * 


Mr. Ormond arrived punctually at the ap- 
pointed time, and with his own hands 
placed bis treasure on an easel, carefully 
arranging itin the most favorable light. 
Soon after eleven Dick lounged into the 
studio, pipe in mouth as usual, 

He was greeted with formal politeness by 
the virtuoso, who was inwardly chuckling 
at the surprise which was in store for ibe 
young fellow if he had any artistic instincts 
at all, 

“This is wbat I sent for you to come and 
see,’ said Pate, pointing to the treasure, 
whilst its proud owner stood aside, watch- 
ing Dick’s countenance. ‘What do you 
think of it?” 

Dick certainly did look alittle surprised 
when hefirst glanced at the picture, but 
presently the expression changed tw one of 
indifference, 

‘Not badly done,”’ he observed, as he 
knocked the ashes out of his pipe. 

‘Not badly done !’’ 

For the life of him Mr. Orinond could 
not refrain from that ejaculation of great 
borror. 

“What do you mean?” queried Pate 
hastily, alarmed lest his friend was about 
to say something which would raise an in- 





surmountable barrier between him and 
Lucie, ‘Is it not a Turner?” 

Dick looked at him sharply. 

“I hope you have not been speculating 
on it as an original, Pate. It is such aclever 
copy, that it would have taken we in if 1 
bad not recently seen the real thing in that 
dungeon of a place at Burlington House, 
wherea lot of first-rate stuff is hidden 
away froin ordinary mortals who do not 
care to take the trouble of hunting it 
u ” 

MA copy?” said Pate, scrutinizing the 

icture more closely than he bad yet done. 
fie saw that Dick was right. 

“Unioubtedly a copy, but I wonder the 
poor beggar who could do this had not the 
pluck or the opportunity to produce some- 
thing of his own.” 

Mr. Ormend turned on his heel and, witb- 
out a word,quitted the studio, Pate started, 
and burried after him, overtaking him at 
about half a dozen paces from the studio- 
door. 

“I am sorry for this disappointment,” he 
sald quickly, “but you have had a proof of 
Musgrave’s discern ment.’’ 

Mr. Oru.ond was overflowing with indig- 
nation, What? His matchless Turner to 
be pronourced a mere copy by this whisp- 
per-snapper ofa tiro? The tellow’s pre- 
sumption was insufferable. But he con- 
trived to keep his wrath within bounds, 

“J am not aware of any disappointment 
on my part,” be responded ooldly. ‘it is 
you, Zenith, who must feel disappointed, 
for you see the young man has showa him- 
self incapable of recognizing a masterpiece 
when be sees one.” 

“You don’t mean to say that you believe 
him to be wrong after he has told where to 
find the original picture?” said Pate, as- 
tounded by Mr, Ormond’s obstinacy. 

“I do, for you are forgetting the possibil- 
ity of the inaster having painted a replica 
of his picture, The one I possess may even 
be the first sketch whilst the finished work 
is at Burlington House, There would be 
nothing extraordinary in tnat.’’ 

Pate saw that any attemnptto argue with 
his friend in his present inood would be 
useless; but he was anxious to save bim 
from the humiliation and ridicule which 
would fall upon him, 1j, after vaunting 
about the picture, Dick should prove to be 
right. 

‘‘Well, there is a simple way of satisfying 
ourselves,’’ he observed good-buinoredly. 
“Let us go and see the other picture, so 
that we may be able to compare the 
two.”’ 

Mr. Ormond was calmer pow, and per- 
ceived the value of this suggestion. It 
would never do for hiin to perpetrate such 
an egregious blunder as he would do if by 
any chance Musgrave should not be mis- 
taken. 

‘*A good idea,easily carried out,’’ he said, 
after a brief pause. ‘By all means let us 

,? 


“y shall be ready in five minutes,”’ 
The result of the visit to Burlington 


House was that Mr. Ormond grudgingly | 


acknowledged that bis ‘artistic instincts” 
had for once betrayed him into an errone- 
ous judgment. 

Pate endeavored to instil as much sweet- 
ness af possible into the gall of chagrin 
which the virtuoso exp+«rienced, but re- 
ceived only cold expressions of gratitude in 
return for his labor. 

Mr. Ormond said littie,and even pre- 
tended to hesitate in making the final ad- 
mission that he was convinced of being at 
fault. 

He was, however, secretly thankful that 
the discovery had been made before he ex- 
hibited the picture to the cognoscenti he 
had intended to invite to ris house tor that 
purpose, 

He was heartily glad to have escaped be- 
ing laughed at and to have saved his repu- 
tation (very greatin his own estimation) 
asa connoisseur. Still, fora space, he in- 
wardly resented the services of the two 
men who had rescued him. 

‘*By the way, do you care to retain the 
picture?” Pate inquired,as they were about 
to separate. 


‘"l don’t want to see it again,” answered 


Mr. Orinond, as severely as if instead of | 


Imposing on himself some one else had im- 
posed on him, ‘Keep it or burn it—do 
what you like with it.’’ 

“Ail right. Then, as Musgrave does not 
know who owns the picture, I can tell him 
it 1s mine and that it was put before him as 
atest. So nobody but you and I need ever 
learn how near we came to making fools of 
oursel ves.”’ 

Pate, in this generous way taking a share 
inthe mistake, did more to soothe the 
wounded vanity of his old friend than could 
have been done by the most strenuous pro- 
testations of unshaken confidence in bis 
artistic acumen. 


The relief was so great that it shortened 
the period of Mr, Ormond’s resentinent,and 
in some mysterious way gradually moder. 
ated the severity of his criticisms on Mus- 

rave’s work, and, indeed, rendered him 

ess doginatic in his opinions generally as 
to the merits of young artists. 

Lucie was sensible of the change, and 
communicated her impression to Dick, who 
was at first sceptical of any alteration in her 
-+ hata nanaaaaaes so far as they related to 

im, 

But be gradually came tothe conclusion 


that Mr. Ormond was not sustaining tne | 


part of the tyrannical parent with energy 
or Vigilance; for he continued as formeriy 
to bring his daughter to the “private view’ 
days of tne various exhibitions, to conver- 


saziones and dianer-parties, where be must | 


bave known that Lucie was certain to meet 
Dick, and could not avoid veing civil to 
bim. 

Dick was puzzled; and most puzzied 
when Lucie,al most crying for joy, whisper- 





ee 














ed to him that he might again call at the 
house in Kensington Gardens. 

“That is good news, and, since be has 
yielded so tar, who knows but he may by- 
and-by conseut to accept me as bis son-in- 
law? Now, let metell you I have been 
working very hard——”’ 

“I was sure of that, Dick, and you will 
succeed, for Mr. Swith says you will.” 

“Yes, Pate says it, and he bas kept we 
up to the mark of hope mamy a time when 
1 have been so Vad as to think of making & 
bonfire o! canvas, a and brushes, and 
cremating myself in it.... We laugh at 
that, but, Lucie, the bitterness of feeling 
that your father was against us has putugly 
thoughts into my head wany atime. Pate 
has saved me from myself, and now [ be- 
gin to believe that everything will come 
about exactly as he bas predicted.” 

“He bas kept me in good spirits too, and 
has always given me some bint regarding 
the invitations to be accepted, so that we 
might meet.” ‘ 

“Ah, now I understand why he is always 
so particular in asking me what 1 was do- 
ing with myself, and in forcing me to get 
out of my shell many a time when it 
would have pleased me best to rewain in 
it Dear old chap, how kind he has been to 
us!’’ 

“He has, indeed.” 

They admired him; they were pro- 
foundly grateful to him; and yet neither 
had the slightest suspicion of what a sacri- 
fice the ‘‘dear old chap” had made for her 
sake. 

They, in their gladness of renewed hope, 
did not know how hard Pate in his loneli- 
ness was working for them; how he took 
every opportunity of leading the conversa- 
tion of nen whose opinion he had no doubt 
would impress Mr. Ormond, to the young 
artist’s work, and how glad he was when 
tbat opinion happened to be appreciative— 
a8 it was in most instances, 

Lucie and Dick could not see the dark- 
ened studio and the solitary tigure sitting 
there exhausted by the effort to smile and 
speak lightly whilst the heavy heart was 
wearying for the completion of the sore 
task he had undertaken and yearning to be 
at rest. 

Mysie Cameron wasina perpetual state 
of irritation and dismay at the entire failure 
of Pate’s appetite, 

She strove by every device of culinary 
art known to her to tempt him to eat, but 
without success, 

She provided a perfect haggis for him— 
and the preparation of that ‘chieftain of 
the puddin’ race”’ is no slight achievement 
—but he barely tasted it. Then Mysie’s 
fears on his account found vent in 
wrath, 

“Iv's just clean ridiculous the way you 
are treating yourself,’’ was her exasperated 
utterance. ‘Nae breakfast, nae denner,and 
nae supper. How can you expeck to be fit 
for your work?” 

“You tust make allowances,’’ Pate 
would answer ‘vith a reassuring smile; ‘I 
ain obliged to attend so many dinners and 
suppers just now that they spoil my appe- 
tite at home.”’ 

“Eh, but | wuss your puir mither was 
wi’ us enow; tor I’m dohbtin’ there’s 
something mair por your outbye denners 
and suppers that’s settin’ you wrang 
a’thegither. Noo, Pate, as she is no wi’ as, 
it behoves me to put you solemnly in mind 
0’ the doctor’s warnin’ that your heart 
wasna’ gangin’ right, and that if you 
werena very careful, you would hae a heap 
o’ fash wi’ it, That was preceesely what he 
said in mv ain presence.” 

“The doctor was nearer the mark that 
time than be thought, Mysie. However, I 
shall be careful, and inaybe I shall be able 
to satisfy you some day by coming in 
hungry.” 

“It you want to do that, you had better 
no’ sit sae late in your outhouse at 
nights,”’ 

The outhouse was Mysie’s term tor the 
studio, She shook her head until the frils 
of ber old-fashioned cap trembled with 
pity for the puir loon (she still regarded 
him asa boy) “that was sae far left to bim- 
self a8 not to beable to take his vittles— 
no, even when a real haggis was set afore 
hitm.”’ 


Pate wenton his own sad way, happy 
only when dving something that would 
please Lucie; and he knew tuat he could 
please her most by helping Dick tor. 
ward, ; 

‘The latter had never yet spoken to him of 
his love for the virtuoso’s daughter, al- 


| though communicative enough on every 


other subject; and Pate bad surunk from 
seeking bis contidencs on this one, 

Indeed, he doubted his capability to listen 
composedly to the jubilant hopes which he 
supposed every successtul wover 6x pressed 
when discoursing of Lis mistress, 

And = nee Dick was «a successful 
wooer, for he had won the girl 
bad yet to win the father, oo 

He rejoiced to nete the rapid strides Dick 
was making in the command of color 
tone, expression, and harinony; and he 
understood the source of his inspiration, 
He too, under the sane Influence, would 
have risen tar above anything he had yet 
achieved; but he bad reached bis height 
= ~— ay ig farther. 

et he could find pleasure in 

the happy youth Gaudine in he acto 
dawn of success in love and work ; and the 
pleasure was intensified by the happiness 
Which his good reports afforded Lucie, 

He was tuinking of these things one day 
74 — — the discovery of Mr. Or- 

id’s blunk posed 

- neh ider regarding the sup 

He was in Dick’s studio ra 
ing a picture to which the stene aout at bed 


just given what he belli y 
reed sated lieved would be bis 








It represented the figure of a tall, grace. 

fal girl, standing on @ rocky promontory 
ng seaward. There were dark clouds 

overhead, and angry waves beat foaming|y 
inst the rocks. 

Bat in the distance the clouds were scat. 
tering before a great halo of light, and the 
white sails of a ship were rising above the 
horizon. The painter had called it “Wait. 


in ” 

Dick was standing by, silent for once: 
smoking and eagerly watching the face of 
his friend. At length his eagerness to hear 
the verdict forced hii to speak. 

“Well, dues it satisfy you ?’’ 

“It does,” answered Pate, simply, but 
warinly. “With this picture you will make 
your mark, or I know nothing of paint- 
ing. 

Dick laughed rey: Ty was almost 
choking with joy, and, if it had not been 
unmanly, he would have sobbed rather 
than laughed. He knew how to value 
Pate’s few earnest words, 

“That is not my work,” be said impul- 
sively; ‘itis hers, itis Lucie’s, It is her 
spirit which guided hand and eye, and— 
sou),’’ 

There was nothingof the careless easy. 
going lounger in the studios about tne nan 
who spoke thus. His real nature asserted 
itself, andthe earnest worker, with high 
aims and courage, was revealed, 

His airs of affectation and indifference 
dropped from him like a cloak whicb had 
temporarily disguised him, 

“I knew it,” rejoined Pate, with a grati- 
fied smile; ‘‘and when I predicted that you 
had the stuff in you, I counted as much 
upon the inspiration you would derive from 
heras upon your own gifts, You have 
won her. [ hope, nay, I believe, you will 
be happy.”’ 

“Wethink so too; and we know how 
much you have belped us,”’ 

He was as ny! grateful as if he bad 
really known all that Pate had done tor 
them; but here he was like the blind man 
in the old echool-book fable who was con- 
stantly saying “‘I see, I see,” but he did 
not see ut all for all that. This was the 
only conversation the two men ever held 
about Lucie, 

The “private view” day atthe Academy 
collected as usual a crowd of notabilities in 
art, literature, science, and fasbion. 

Mr. Ormond was there; and Pate, know- 
ing him to be apt on these occasions to 
spend more time in talking to the disting- 
yished people be met than in looking at the 

ictures, took him by the arm after allow- 

ng bim to range aboutin the galleries for 
apn hour or 80. 

Leading him towards the place where 
Dick’s picture bung on the line, he made a 
pretence of dirscting bis attention toasina!l 
canvas which hung above it. 

‘But what’s this that everybody seems 
to te so much interested in?’ queried Mr. 
Ormond, erdeavoring to see over the heads 
of the admiring group. 

“That is the picture of the year,” an- 
swered Pate; ‘‘we will get nearer to it 
presently.” 

+*W hose is it—what is it?’’ 

‘‘Never mind just now; don’t look at 
your catalogue. Stick to your old rule,and 
always judge the painting before you «sk 
who is the painter,”’ 

Mr. Ormond was as much enraptured 
witb “the picture of the vear” as his neigh- 
bors, and be had only one improvement to 
suggest—thata cloud near the light ought 
to be rendered less opaque, Otherwise it 
was “undoubtedly a masterpiece.” 

‘*Look at your catalogue now,’’ said Pate, 
quietly. 

Mr. Ormond started when he saw the 
naine of the painter, and for a secord was 
half-disposed to think that he had been 
somehow ill-used, if not betrayed into a too 
favorable opinion of the work. But this 
feeling passed quickly, and he spoke gvod- 
bumoredly: 

“Well, Smith, you were right; the fellow 
isan artist after all. This is the second 
blow he has given me, and [I suppose tie 
third will be that he will carry off my 
daughter.”’ 

“I believe you will have reason to be 
proud of her choice.’’ 

‘‘Wonderfu!, wonderful!’ muttered Mr. 
Ormond, still gazing at the picture. “ 
never thought there was half so much 10 
bim,”’ 


Having thus surrendered uncondition- 
ally, he was yet anxious to prove to his 
prospective son-in-law that he could appre 
ciate good work even when it was produced 
by a man agaiust whom be was pre- 
judiced. 

He would encourage the painter; be 
would be, as he always had been, the g6n- 
ercus patron of talent; he would at once 
buy the picture. ; 

He would give a good price for it--say 4 
couple of hundred; and the immediate 
sale of a picture by an unknown artist at 
such a price would greatly enhance the 
value o! his future productions. : 

He confided this inagnanimous project t© 
Pate, whose honest tace beamed with 48 
much satisfaction as if he himself had bee? 
the unkuown artist destined to receive the 
prompt acknowledgment of his merit. 

“Ag we would say in the Norta, Of 
mond,” he said, pressing his old friend y 
arin, “you arearael guid sowl; but yo 
will not be sorry to learn that you are = 
late, The picture has been already ay 
by the Council for the Academy under ¢ 
terins of the Chantrey bequest.” 4 

Mr. Ormond dropped his spectacles 4° 
stared at Pate in biank astonishment. How 

“What! bought by the Council? 1? 
much have they given ?”’ ° 

l understand it is seven bundred. ‘ 

Mr. Ormond was silent. He was thot 
derstruck, not merely by this bound !0 
popularity of the man whose character 
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isunderstood, but by the proof of how 
by aman might become under the in- 
fluence of misapprehension, 

He was unhappy in spite of all Pate’s 
efforts to console him with assurances that 
there was nothing uncommon in his mis- 
take about Dick’s gifts, until be met that 
jucky fellow in the vestibule, 

“J congratulate you,” said Mr. Ormond, 
cordially, although with a degree of awk- 
wardness, “I bave been unjust in my esti- 
mate of your——” 

«[ wish you would not gay any more,”’ 
interrupted Dick, frankly. “If you bad 
peld out against me, that picture would 
never have been finished. But you did not 
do that. You —— ine to see Lacie, 
apd so the work was done. Now, perhaps 
you will allow Lucie and me to bave our 
own way?” 

There was a sood-humored simile on the 
faces of the three men; and that evening 
Lucie thought she had entered the realms 
of dise assne sat at the dinner with 
Dick by ber side—her betrothed hus- 
band. 

The wedding wasa quiet one, notwith- 
standing Mr. Ormond’s ainbition that on 
this occasion his own glory as a discoverer 
of genius in onexpected paths sbould ehine 
forth and illumine his son-in-law, of whom 
he was ‘“‘proud, sir, proud beyond expres- 
sion,and gied that be had wealth enough to 
enable the young man to devote himself to 
the highest development of his genius, un- 
fettered by the bitter necessity to produce 
pot-boilers—a necessity which rapidly and 
inevitably degrades the ardent spirit of the 
artist to the level of the hucketer,”’ 

These were fine phrases for the ears of the 
dilettanti; but Pate would have answered 
that the real artist would show himself even 
in *‘pot-boilera,”’ 

At present, however,he was in no humor 
to argue with his friend, even if he bad 
thought it possible to convert him from the 
religion of platitades, 

Very quietly be acted as Dick’s grooms- 
man; and when he was saying -bye to 
the man and wife, as they sat in the car- 
riage, he touched Lucie’s hand with his 
lips. 

To the few who observed the action it 
seeuced a rather comical piece of old-fash- 
joned courtesy; but to Lucie it was like a 
tender benediction. 

They started for a long tour in the East— 
atour which Dick had for years contem- 
plated inakiog, and now be was beginuing 
itin the hour of supreme happiness with 
the only companion he wonld have chosen 
had bis choice been allowed to range over 
the whole world. 


Pate went back to bis lonely studio; and, 
for the first time since that day on which be 
had awakened froin what he now regarded 
as a foolish dream,he opened the case of the 
upfinisbed picture. 

Day alter day be sat before it, touching 
bere and retouching there with a tenderness 
that suggested love, 

He seemed to look upon it as a living 
thing, so sensitive that it might be marred 
by the faintest touch of the brush or by a 
rude breath. 

The feeling of disappointment witb which 
he bad always hitherto turned away froin 
the task was gradually subsiding under 
some chastening spiritual influence he did 
not understand, e knew only that the 
“‘something”’ he had so long sought was dis- 
tinctly coming within reach. 

He recalled the grand theory he used to 
hold about Art being its own consolation for 
all the ill flesh is heir to—hunger and cold 
included. 

Was he to prove by his experience that 
the theory was correct? Would he find 
in chis work the panacea for the disease 
Yaguely called loss of heart or loss of 


— 

ie did not know. But he painted and 
trisd hard to catch that ideal “‘somethiag”’ 
ae had baffled and eluded him so 

Ong. 

The picture was only that of the bead of a 
girl; but there was a supernatural beauty 
in the face; a strange inagnetisin in the 
eyes; and yet it was a human face, glowing 
with sympathy and full of suggestions of a 
bright spirit which, once stirred with love, 
loved for ever. 

It was the portrait of Lucie as the painter 
saw her, 

He passed across the garden froin his cot- 
tage to the studio; but he did not go out in- 
to the street. His friands at toe Hogarth at 
first presumed that he was off tothe North 
seeking some new subject. 

Then it became whispered that be was ill, 
for several friends had called and were told 
— be was at home but unable to see any 

ne, 

_ The edict was as peremptory in Mysie 
Cameron’s mouth as if Pate had been the 
Czar of all the Russias. 

He had wold ber that the only persons he 
would see were Mr, and Mrs. Musgrave 
when they returned from their travels. The 
praginatical but well-meaning forty-second 
“kizzen” was dismayed by his singular be- 
havior, 

“If you'll neither eat, nor gang aut to 
pick up an appeteet for eatin’, wan, you 
canna live; I should just liketo hae ye at 
the wasbin’ tub for sax or seven bours, and 
Syne you would take a denner that would 
Satisfee me. Mair nor that, if what the doc- 
tors say about your heart being wrang is 
‘rue, you’il no help it to get right by tasting 
the way you are doing.” 

“TPildo my best, Mysie,’’ was the answer 
she al ways received pbut his best was a 
very poor thing in her opinion, for he 
Seeined tositdown at the table wore to 
ame her than to supply the wants of na 


‘He does it just tor form’s sake,” Mysie 
Said to Mr, Ormond one day, when that 
gentieman had been particularly inquisitive 


about Pate’s illness and 

trom al pa tghenna absolute seclusion 
‘Seems very curious,” said Mr. Ormond 

much offended, “that he should refuse te 

see me, when he knows how anxious I am 


about him. i real! inust insist upon your 
ee ine who ih his medi ationd. 


“Tne doctor, you mean—oh, but he bas 
nae doctor, and winna let me send for one 
os The aomene* 

8 inost astounding conduct,and we 
cannot perzit it to go on. 5 must pene ag 
and I count upon you, Mra, Cameron, to 
aid ine in compelling bim to receive a hys- 
ician—I shall send one who is hie friend 
and admirer.” 

Mr. Ormond carried out bis resolve, and 
sent Professor Perrier to the reciuse. Per- 
rier was a wan who had attained the bigh- 
est position as an authority on all nervous 
and mental waladies, 

Mysie infringed her orders, and told Pate 
of his arrival. Pate smiled sadly; he uan- 
derstood that this was no casual visit ; but 
he did not wish to appear too eccentric, and 
80 he seid he would see his medical 
triend. 

But instead of inviting bim into the 
stadio, as he would bave done on former 
a ns, he went into the house to see 

1. 

There was nothing to be done for him,ex- 
cept to advise exercise, fresh air, and a 
change of scene. 

Pate thanked his friend,and talked about 
a grand tour round the globe—maybe that 
would set him up; and he laughed, as the 
doctor thought, with a sense of relief, But 
Pate’s “ meant that be was amused at 
the idea of there being any relief for the 
malady from which he suffered. 

Whena man bas, willingly or uawill- 
ingly, staked bis whole fortune on one cast 
of the die, what remedy is there when he 
loses ? 

That was his feeling at the moment, and 
a came a nobler sense of his own posi- 

on. ° 
He was not a gainbler; he bad blundered 
in forgetting that Art should have been his 
sole wistress, and that in forsaking ner 
for merely huinan love he bad been false 
to the creed which had made him what he 
was, 

“Art is its own consolation for every ill,”’ 
he muttered to hiroself; and so he painted, 
still striving after that ideal which had be- 
witcbed bim. 

At length the Musgraves returned from 
their long tour; Dick with portfolios full 
of important sketches which he was eager 
to exhibit to Pate; she with her head full 
ot brilliant ideas which she was anxious to 
com mubpicate to him. 

They were startled by Mr. Ormond’s 
gloomy account of their friend, and pro- 
ceeded at once to bis studio. 

Lucie opened the door cautiously, mean- 
ing to give Pate a pleasing surprise,and she 
advanced on tiptoe to where he sat. Dick 
followed her in the samme stealthy fasbion, 
thinking of what a shout of joyful amaze- 
iunent would presently resound through the 
silent studio. 

Pate’s elbows were resting on the armsof 
his chair, palette in one band, brush in the 
other, and, with head bowed on his chest, 
he seemed to be gazing on the work he had 
finished. 

“Ob, bow lovely !’’ exclaimed Lucie as 
she looked at the picture, and then, placing 
her band in wonder on ber husband’s arin, 
“Who can it be?” 

“It’s a portrait of you, and the most mar- 
vellous piece of portraiture that ever was 
done,” said Dick enthusiastically. ‘J cau’t 
do anything to touch that, Lucie.” 

‘He must be asleep, or be would have 
heard us,’’ she xaid softly. ‘Shall 1 waken 
him ?”’ 

“Certainly. He would never forgive us 
if you did not.’”’ , 

he placed her bands on Pate Smith's 
shoulders and bent over to waken hitn with 
a grateful kiss, But she started back with a 
frightened look and pallid face, throwing 
ber arins round Dick’s neck and sobbing 
hysterically. 

Pate smith was at rest. He had found the 
ideal “something” at last, and, finding it, 
died happy. 

[THE END} 
a —— 


HIS DREAM DISPELLED. 


CONSU LSHIPsounds very big till you 

get there. There are innumerable is- 

lands in the South Pacific, and tribes 
wo declare war, fight, publish proclama- 
tions of defiance, and seem altogetner ex- 
traordinarily neroic. 

A consul was sent to one group whereof 
his ideal was immense. Koeeling subjects, 
suppliant cbiets, and trembling kings, with 
all the attendant gorgeousness and dignity, 
tilled his mind’s eye. 

He ruined bimself on an outfit; laid in 
an elegant dress suit, a ys of patent 
leather shoes, white ties, white gloves, and 
an enormous diamond pin for his shirt 
“Thee equipped ne sailed away with all 
the conscious pride of a representative of a 
grand monarchy. Frou the port he landed 
at he was conveyed in a sinall sailing vesse! 
to the point of officialdom. 

As the ship entered the offing, his national 
flag gaily flying at the masthead, the white 
residents of the isiand came off in a sinall 
boat to welcome him, 
ceived theen aflably, was quite amiable,and 
did not put on too inany airs. - 

“Come on sbore with us and we wi 
present you to the king,” said the wel- 
comers. 

“The king! 
in this dress. 
J can’t present inyself to th 





I can’t go up to the palace 
My trunks are in the bold. 
; e king like 





this.”’ 


The new official re-- 





“Ob, come with us; that’s all right. You 
can put on all your finery and call on him 
again. He’s waiting for you.” 

“Waiting tor me?” 

, “Yes; we told him the consul was coim- 
ng 

“And he’s waiting for me? I don’t 
know what todo, I can’t keep his Majesty 
waiting, but*] cau hardly go up in this 
dress,’ 

“Ob, that will do. He won’t— won't 
mind,”’ 

They tu'abled him into the boat and took 
him or shore, If you've ever tried to step 
out of » boat on a shelving beach you know 
how it is yourselt, 

He did it. He stepped clear into the wa- 
ter and went rolling. Here was aquandary. 
The residents gathered the wet consul up, 
took bim to a store, and got bim intoa 
ten dollar suit, which didn’t fit him. It 
took a Jong timetoargus him into ing 
— But they would have it,and off they 
wen 

“Look here! I don’t feel comfortable at 
all going up to the palace to make my first 
appearance as consul in this inieerabie con- 
—" Where is the palace? Are we near 

“Quite. There it ts.” 

He looked and saw @ comical mud hut 
with two square holes On oppusite sides,and 
a gentle smoke floated up through the point 
- a roof that was apparently a vent 

“hat” 

“That’s the paince, The king and queen 
are in there waiting for you.”’ 

They entered. In the centre, in what 
looked like a kind of mire, sat a fat, black, 
dignified fellow, whose protection from the 
inclemency of the weather was a wisp of 
cotton tied around his waist. 

By bis side sat a small, dark lady of ac 
quiescent, contented mein, whose toilet had 
all fallen around her waist, too; at least she 
badn’t any anywhere else, 

“Hallo!’’ said one of the white residents 
in the language of the country. “Hallo, oid 
chap, how are you?”’ 

Then, much more politely, “This is the 
new consul,”’ 

The new consul, who had been practicing 
his bow ever since his appoiutinent to the 
post, made an obeisance, when a pig sud- 
denly ran in by one entrance, skipped be- 
tween his genufiections, landed hiin head 
first in the mire,and skipped out by the op- 
posite hole in the hut, 

All dignity was outraged, but the kin 
didn’t wind it, nor did the numerous roya 
family, who lay about promiscuousiy, with- 
out any toilet at all. 

“That’s all right, old boy,” said the resi- 
dent tothe embarrassed consul. ‘We've 
got up a bail for you to-night, and you 
will see the king and queen in style 
there.” 

So the consul got his trunk out, got his 
dreas suit, bis white tie, his white gloves, 
and bis patent leathers ready and presented 
hiunself at the hotel where the bail was to 


The hotel wasa wooden Louse with a mud 
roof, The king and queen entered in grand 
style, with a little more toilet of a loose 
kind, and the new consul came on with the 
king’s sister, a noble princess, and they all 
bad a royal nightot it. 

Before the new consul had gone to bed 
iu the morning the Princess Royal returned 
from the palace, paid him a special cail,and 
solicited bis washing. 

He does not look for any dignity in his 
position now. He is looking for profit. A 
inan Ought to gain something froin being a 
consul, 

—_- a pe - 

Or LEPROsY.—There *% no other malady 
80 loathsome and 80 dreaded among man- 
kiud as the terrible disease of leprosy. A 
little blotch appears, often on the victiin’s 
neck. This gradually extending,covers the 
whole body. Scales drop from the suf- 
ferer; his jiunbs become + yo swollen, 
Lis voice grows boerse, his eyes alinost 
burst from their sockets, asthe irresistible 
decay saps his life’s blood. While thus 
afflicted the victim suffers no physical in- 
conventenoe, except the gradual loss of his 
limbs, 

His body is numb, and be does not feel 
the hand of the destroyer; his appetite is 
as goud as ever, aud he sleeps with as imuch 
relish as be did when be was in health. 

But in Eastern countries that which is 
alinost as unbearable as the disease itself is 
the leper’s exclusion frou: society; even 
froin that of his nearest relatives. 

In inost countries leprosy operates as a 
divorce between busband and wile. A\|l- 
though it does not fill the air with conta- 
gion, yet the possible inoculation by per- 
sonal contact or by bandling the saine ob- 
jects has led to the banishinent of lepers 
not only frou communities, but froiw their 
bomes. Whatever discussion may still be 
unaintained as to the contagiousness of lep- 
rosy, there exists nu reasonable doubt of 
ite transmission by beredity or licéutious- 
ness. During the past twenty years the 
Hawaiian Islands bave received a large in- 
flux of Chinese coolies of the basest sort 
Many of these associated wiih the lower 
classes of natives, and in 1465 the authori- 








ties awakened to the fact that leprosy was | 


spreading at an alarming rate. 

They determined on the Asiatic remedy 
of wolation, The western portion of the is- 
land of Molokai was selected for this pur- 
yo8e, and here to-day are found over 2,000 
loners shut out from all hope of ever seeing 
unless the latter become 


their triends, 
Three times a week a 


similarly afflicted. 


steamer Visits the isiand, carrying provie | 


jons and wails and the latest victims. 
— o ~——-- 
THE great trouble with men who borrow 
from Peter to pay Paul is that they don’t 
pay Paul. 


Scientific and Useful. 


MAIL ADDREsSsES.—Agitation for a rev- 
olution in the manner addressing mail 
matter is + going on in Ohicago. The new 
plan provides tor the reverse of the pres- 
ent order of addressing—instead of the per- 
son’s name coming first, is that of the coun- 
try, followed by the State, then city and 
street, and last the person’s name. The 
a there have interviewed many post- 

ce attachees on the scheme, and, while 
several approve of it on the score that it 
would expedite in casing, others pronounce 
it worthless. 

TRANSFERRING ENGRAVINGS. — It is 
said that steel apne may be trans- 
ferred on white paper as follows : Place the 
sugars a few sevonds over the vapor of 

ine. Dip a slip of white paver in a weak 
solution of starch, and, when dry, in a 
weak solution of oil ot vitriol. When again 
dry, lay a slip upon the engraving and 
lace both for a tew minutes under a press. 
© engraving will be reproduced in all 
its delicacy and finish. Lithographs and 
printed matter cannot be so transferred 
with etjual succes, 

DaNnGERS oF Fout Arrk.—If the con- 
densed breath coli ected on the cool window 
panes ofa room where a number Oy 

»a 





sons have been assembled be burn 
smell as of singed hair will show the pres- 
ence of organic matter, and if the condensed 
breath be allowed to remain on the win- 
dows for a few days, it will be found on ex- 
amination with the microscoje that it is 
alive with animalcula. — It is the inhalation 
of air containi such putrescent matter 
which causes half of the sick-headaches, 
which might be avoided by a circulation of 
fresh air. 

FLOUR ADULTERATION.—Adulteration 
of flour by means of potato flour, may be 
detected with acids, Take aspoonful and 
+ upon it a little nitric acid ; if the flour 

of wheat it will change to an orange yel- 
low ; it wholly of potato flour the color wiil 
not be altered, but the flour formed into a 
tenacious jelly i if, therefore, the flour be 
adulterated with potato flour it will not be 
difficult to decide. Again, take a spoonfi! 
of flour, and pour upon it a little muriatic 
acid ; it the flour be pure wheat it will be 
changed to a deep violet color, without 
odor ; but if potato flour be mixed in it, it 
will then have an odor like that of rushes. 

O1L-LAM Ps.—Always fill and trim your 
oil-lamps by daylight, and see that there is 
sufficient wick to reach the botiom of the 
reservoir. Raise the wick slightly above 
the slot or opening at the top of the cone, 
and cut it evenly to the same shape as the 
cone. This prevents the flame ‘‘torking’’. 
Cut off all the charred and discolored por- 
tions of the wick. Ateach trimming, un- 
screw the burner, turn it upside down, and 
tap it sharply on the side with the scissors 
to remove any particles of the “trimming’’ 
that may have fallen into the body of the 
burner. Keep the top of the wick-tube 
clean by frequently scraping off the baked 
oil which surrounds it. 

re 


Farm and Garden. 





Birps.—Use every endeavor to induce 
the birds to build near the house and barn, 
as they are the best insect exterminators. 

Swine.—Old sows are usually the best 
mothers. They will not crush the pigs if 
given plenty of room in the pen, unless 
they be in a fat condition, which should 
not be the case. 

THE WEEDS.—AS s0On a8 a crop is taken 
off the first duty is to go over the tield and 
cut down all the weeds, in order to prevent 
them from seeding. Every weed destroyed 
betore it seeds will save labor. 

BuTTER.—One reason that dalry butter 
does not bring the highest oe is because 
too many tarmers keep it in their cellars. 
A cellar is no place for butter, no matter 
how clean or well ventilated it may be. 
There will be more or less odor from the 
vegetables that the butter will absorb. 

CuRRANTS.—Currants are growing in 

opular favor for jellies, jams, and canning. 
Phough less delicate and appetizing in its 
fresh state as a dessert fruit than the straw- 
berry, on account of its greater acidity, it 
is this very acidity that gives it value as an 
appetizer and promoter ot health. 

Tight Pens.-A New York borticul- 
tural society decided that hogs are the 
most economical manure-makers, in case. 
where the owners have tight pens, and 
where the refuse matter gathered about the 
farm, including weeds, sod, forest leaves, 
etc. is thrown in tor the animals to eat and 
trample upon. 

SuKEP-SHEDs.—Nheep that are accus- 
tomed to a shed will run to it of their own 
accord when it rains, and it is well that 
they should, saysa writer. Water never 
yet did sheep good, externally adminis- 
tered. No sheep is the better for a wetting, 
but rather worse, no matter what the time 
of year. The wool in a man’s coat is in- 
jured by rain, and so, only to a less degree, 

erhaps, is the living fibre on the sheep's 
back. 

SrecraL Foops.—The special toods for 
causing hens to lay are secret preparations, 
| but the following is considered a good tor- 
mula: Two pounds each of bone, linseed 
cake, dried meat, oats, and oyster shells, 
all finely ground, one ounce sulphur, two 
| ounces red pepper, four ounces each of coin- 
mon salt and copperas, and one ounce of 
| bread soda Mix the whole thoroughly, 

and allow a tablespoonful three times a 
| week to each fowl. As the cost of these 
substances will be but little, quite a large 
| quantity can be made at one time. 
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The True Awakening. 

In a busy intercourse with the world, 
and especially in a season of health and 
prosperity, man is wonderfully prone to 
fall into such a degree of insensibility in 
all that relates to religion, as is character- 
ized in the forcible language of Scripture 
by th: appellations ot Sleep and Death. If 
any man gives himself the trouble to re- 
collect the time in which he has scarcely 
thought of his spiritual state, or thought of 
it with great indifference, he will find ita 
very large portion of his existence. 

An habitual insensibility becomes very 
difficult to be removed. It often ends ina 
disease which may be termed a lethargy; a 
disease fatal to the spiritual Jife. 

The symptoms of this disease may be 
easily understood. Men who are seized 
with it appear totally immersed in the pur- 
suits of worldly objects, either think not 
at all of religion, or think of it as beneath 
their serious notice, as fit only to awe fools, 
or women and children, as an interruption 
of real and important business in life, by 
which they always mean the pursuit of 
pleasure, money, or advancement. 

They consider the Sabbath Day as an 
injurious loss of time, and seldom attend 
the church. They are extremely apt to 
cavil at the Scriptures, and ricicule al) 
pious people as weak or enthusiastic. 

Other symptoms of this lethargy of the 
soul might be enumerated, but they are 
similar to those already specified, and are 
obvious to observation. 

A life, indeed, led without faith and re- 
pentance, is a scene of darkness and delu- 
sion. To live without God in the spiritual 
world is like living without the sun in the 
natural. When the soul is turned away 
trom God a thick darkness overspreads it, 
and night comes on; but artificial lights 
are supplied by the world, whose brilliancy 
is deceittul and of short continuance. 

There cannot be a greater misfortune 
than this spiritual insensibility, and God 
Almighty suffers it not to become extreme 
but by man’s own voluntary presumption 
and pride. He sends some affliction, 
which speaks with a warning voice. It is 
heard fora moment. It is silent again. 
The world approaches once more with all 
its allurements, and the unhappy patient 
relapses into a fatal security. 

Extreme sickness, and the evident ap- 
proach of death, usually awakens the dull 
spirit at last;and few, however thoughbt- 
less they may have been 1n life, die with- 
out a pious ejaculation. 

Sickness, and the dread of dissolution, 
though efficacious, are paintul remedies. 
How much better to be prepared by rea- 
son and reflection; to arise trom sleep vol- 
untarily, and without a call so loud and so 
alarming to the human ear. 

The obvious means of resuscitating the 
sleeping soul are prayer and attention to 
exhoriation. The word of God preached 
in due season, and attended to with faith 
and humility, has had wonderful eftects on 
the most obdurate heart. Alappy, where 
the love of the world has not precluded all 





aflection for things sacred and divine. 

But the death of some dear relation, 
some beloved of the soul, is perhaps the 
most awakening scourge of Providence. 
Tnen the feeling heart is exceedingly sor- 
rowful, and learns to look up ter comfort 
to the source of all consolation. Whoever 
has not worn out his sensibility in the 
practices of vice must, on such occasions, 
receive a deep impression. Let it be every 
one’s care to watch, lest the deceits of the 
world efface it too seon. 

Providence gave feelings to man on such 
occasions productive, when permitted to 
take effect, of great improvement in all 
that concerns the state of the soui. These 
are the things whiohb, if not prevented by 
our own perverseness, would awaken us 
from sleep—the sleep of death. 

In the entertaining voyages of a great 
circumnavigator we read that in ascending 
a mountain in Terra del Fuego a tendency 
to sleep seized the travelers, almost irre— 
sistibly. But if the temdency was indulged, 
the consequence was death. This strange 
effect bears a great analogy to what hap- 
pens in our spiritual journey, our pilgrim- 
age through the world; and all who are 
wise will avoid that sleep, trom which they 
may wake no more in this world, and 
wake only at last to misery. 

We cannot doa more beneficial service 
to our tellow-creatures than to admonish 
them of the danger of talling insensibly, 
from a love of the world, into this dread- 
ful stupor of the soul. 

Thousands and tens of thousands feel 
themselves perfectly at ease on the subject; 
but let them beware lest their want of feel- 
ing be found the numbness of mortifica- 
tion. The surgeon pronounces the limb 
safe while pain is felt; but immediately 
prepares to amputate, or gives up hope of 
life, on the discontinuance of sensation. 

A total treedom trom solicitude on the 
subject of religion is certainly a most 
alarmiug symptom; and let us truly 
awaken in time, lest that wretched permis- 
sion may be given us, Sleep on now, anc 
take your rest. 

Sr ee 

THERE are many little things occurring, 
where there is a family of any size, such 
asthe misplaciug of a garment, leaving a 
door ajar, uttering a thoughtless word—in 
fact, a great many trivial things that to 
people inclined to find fault will give 
plenty of cause. It is a disagreeable thing 
to find fauit—anyway, to most people; yét 
there are some who seem to like to do it 
simply for the sake of finding tault. These 
people do not mean to be chronic fault- 
finders, and it never occurs to them that 
they are. They would not for the world 
be thought disagreeable, and but for this 
one trait would be generally very pleasant 
companions, They did not acquire this 
habit at once; any of their friends will te)] 
you that there was a time when they were 
not so; but they began by noticing every 
little failing or supposed failing among 
their acquaintances, and the habit grew 
with them until it appeared as part of their 
nature to notice and condemn every little 
fault, supposed or real. They are far from 
being perfect themselves; in truth’ they 
think so much about others’ imperfections 
that they have very little time to attend to 
their own. They would be grieved and 
hurt should their friends retaliate by no. 
ticing every little eccentricity of theirs; 
and, perhaps, had their triends the courage 
to do so, it might open their eyes to the un- 
pleasantness of fault-finding. It certainly 
would be a disagreeable duty, if duty it 
might be called, and few people would care 
to do it, unless of the same stamp as the 
fault-finders, in which case it would do 


very little good. 

A @oop all-round education is likely to 
prove more serviceable to girls in the home 
and in society than one or two supreme ac- 
complishments. Many of us make the 
mistake of confounding education with ac. 
quirements, and of running together men- 
tal development and intellectual specializa- 
tion. The women of whom we are most 
proud of in our own history were not re- 
markable for any special intellectual ac 
quirements so much as for general charac. 
terand the harmonious working of wil! 
and morality. 


HOWEVER dreary we may have felt life 
to be here, yet when that hour comes— 





the winding up of all things, the last grand 
rush of darkness on our spirits, the honr of 
that awful sudden wrench from all we have 
ever known or loved, the long farewell to 
sun, moon, stars and light—brother man, 
weask you this day, and we ask our- 
selves humbly and fearfully, ‘‘What will 
then be finished? When it is finished, 
what will it be? Will it be the butterfly 
existence of pleasure, the mere life of sci- 
ence, a lite of uninterrupted sin and self- 
gratification, or will it be, ‘Father, I have 
finished the work which Thou gavest me 
to do’ ?”’ 

To converse upon evil-doings, with all 
their debasing details, lowers the moral 
tone of all who engage in it. No one rises 
from such a conversation quite so high- 
minded, quite se tender-hearted as before. 
Youth especially, exposed to such influ- 
ences, quickly learns lessons of gossip and 
calumny. Except in the rare cases where 
justice demands investigation, the subject 
of evil doing may be rightly banished from 
conversation. Absolute reticence is more 
eftective in diminishing wrong-doing than 
the strongest showing forth of reprehen- 
sion. 

MAN was never meant to live only on 
one line, to grow only in one direction; 
his life may be rich and full, valuable and 
happy, if he but understand the laws of 
his being and feed his higher nature as 
sedulously as he does his physical. As the 
wise health seeker remembers to fill his 
lungs with pure and fresh air, so men must 
let their minds and hearts ever draw in the 
mental and spiritual atmosphere which 
they need for their best development and 
their highest influence, 

Tue longest life is but a short one; let it 
not be curtailed by vexing cares and use- 
less regrets because we seem not to have 
fulfilled our purpose or realized the vision 
which charmed us at the outset of our 
journey. A good life we can all lead, and 
each may do something—maybe not ex- 
actly what we would have chosen, but, it 
it only be something towards lessening 
‘“‘the weight of human woe,’’ we have not 
lived in vain. 

THERE is no house on the shores of time 
which the waves will not wash away. 
There is no path here which the foot of dis- 
appointment will not tread. There is no 
sanctuary here which sorrow will not in- 
vade. There is a home provided for the 
soul, but you can reach it only by living 
for God; to none others than those who 
thus live will its doors be opened. 


THE most truly religious thing that a 

man can do is to fight his way through 
habits and deficiencies, and back to pure 
manlike elements of his nature, which are 
the ineftaceable traces of the Divine work- 
ini and alone really worth fighting 
or. 
Arm at perfection in everything, though 
in most things it is unattainable; however, 
they who aim at it, and persevere, will 
come much nearer to it than those whose 
laziness and despondency make them give 
it up as unattainable. 


YOu are to come to your study as to the 
table, with a sharp appetite, whereby that 
which you read may the better digest. He 
that has no stomach to his book will ve 
hardly thrive upon it. a 


Soonmeeeeeel 


By giving fair names to {oul actions 
those who would start at real vice are led 


to practice its lessons under th i 
e a 
truth, rie 


—— 


Duty puts a blue sky over every man— 
up in his heart, maybe—into which the 
skylark, happiness, always goes singing. 

I HAVE seldom know 

Idom n anyone who de- 
serted truth in trifles that could be trusted 
in matters of importance. 


—_ 


RICHES are legs wealth j 
than is learnin 
for wisdom cannot be stolen; learnin 4 
therefore thy best friend. ' 


_ 


LET us take good car 
e of our da 
our years will take care of shomaaiae we 





The World’s Happenings, _ 


Two mutes were married lately in gt. 
Louis, 


Paper hangings were copied from the 
Chinese 


Chinese laundry rates have been reduced 
in New York, 


Mio, Osgood county, Micb., has a street 
occupied entirely by Smiths. 

Chicago has over 70 shoe factories, em- 
ploying 13,000 people, to make giris’ shoes, 


A man in Elizabethport, N. J., who lost 
a bet of $25 on the Thistle, has since gone crazy, 


Joseph M. Douglass, a Virginia City, 
Nevada, millionaire, has been sent to jail for con- 
tempt of court. 


A child ouly 83 years of age was put into 
jail at St. Augustine, Fla., for stealing four plums 
from a garden. 


The best thing to polish eye-glasses and 
spectacles with isa bit of uewspaper. Moisten the 
glasses and rub dry. 


A bootblack, at Butte, M. T., not over 
12 years old, has something over $800 to his credit in 
one of the city banks. 


Dr. J. H. Hall, of Jacksonville, Fia., 
has offered to give 100,000 acres of pine land in Geor- 
gia to evicted Irish families. 


Rutland, Ga., has a resident who pre- 
sented 623 of his friends and relatives with a coffin. 
His idea in doing so is not given. 


Boys between the age of 10 and 18 who 
will neither work nor go to school are set to work 
breaking stener at Fulton, Kan. 


Miss Nellie King is the crack detective 
of Minneapolis, Sne is only 20 years old, but has 
achieved distinction asa thief-taker. 


A man who stole a $20 bill at Albu. 
,auerque, N. M., didn’t find out that it was counter- 
telt until he was arrested for trying to pass It. 


A witness in a case tried lately in Au- 
gusta, Ga., testified that he drinks ‘in an ordinary 
day’s ‘bender’ ** from 16 to 23 quarts of beer. 


A Yale sophomore, who led a party of 
his classmates in hazing a freshman by painting his 
legs and feet, has been expelled by the faculty. 


A suit in Paterson, N. J., developed the 
charge that one grave had been sold to three different 
purchasers and used by each for burial purposes. 


For ten dollars, it is said, Francis Genail, 
who died the other day at the age of 93 years, could 
ouce have bought a plot of ground in St. Louis that 
is now worth $25, 000, 000. 

The names ot 36 widows of soidiers who 
served inthe Revolutionary War are still on the 
rolls of the Pension Office. The average age of the 
pensioners is 82 1-4 years. 


Two boys, aged 14 and 19, recently 
fought a duel with rifles near [Pittsburgh, N.H. A 
bullet went through the clothes of each, bu: the par- 
ticipants were not injured, 


The detense of a woman on trial in 
Greensburg, Ind., for killing her husband is that 
she was made crazy by finding in {his pockets love- 
letters written by a widow, 


A thief, who was caught robbing the 
poer-boxesin a Brooklyn church, has been sentenced 
to serve a year in prison and paya fine of $500—the 
latter insuring his stay for 500 additional days if not 
paid, 


It is stated that plans for the organiza- 
tion of women and girlsin trades unions are being 
quietly perfected at Boston, which city expects to be 
the pioneer in a movement that it is hoped will 
spread to other cities. 


Last season an amusement manager of 
Cincinnati attached an electric wire to chairs in the 
auditorium during an electrical exhibition, and gave 
each occupant a shock, including one who now 
brings suit to recover $10,000 damages. 


A Sicilian has invented a method by 
which cremation is accomplished by means of elec- 
tricity. Itrequiresa dynamo like those employed 
forarc ights. It is stated that the effect of thein- 
tense heat is to vaporize the entire body. 


Many Ohio farmers are said to have been 
caught on promissory notes which they signed while 
supposing they were only putting their names t» 
pledges presented by a sad-looking man, binding 
them not to killany young birds fora year. 


A new treatment for consumption is be- 
ing prescribed by old settlers on the snake-ridden 
Shawangunk Mountain, in New York, consisting in 
the patient cutting off the head of a ‘‘rattler’’ and 
eating what is called the ‘‘heart’’ of the reptile. 


The decorations put upon a piano case, 
shortly to go on exhibition In New York, are said to 
have made the entire cost of the instrument nearly 
$50,000. The decorating was done in Europe; the 
case, though, was made by a New York piano firm. 


A Boston man, who had the habit of 
interjecting the phrase ‘‘I believe you’’ in his con- 
versation, became an embezzler and fied, not long 
ago, andahintof his peculiarity was telegraphed 
West. Within 2hours a Minnesota detective had 
the fugitive in custody. 


In a Michigan town lately a pal tele- 
phoned, in the name of the committing judge, to po 
lice headquarters, stating that a prisoner under ar 
rest for drunkenness had paid his fine and should be 
released. The scheme was discovered as the pris 
oner was about to obtain his freedom. 


Two New York ladies traveling in Eu- 
rope write home that they have seen the Crown 
Prince and Princess of Prussia, Princess of Wales 
and the ladies of the Court of Bavaria, and that 
none of these crowned swells know how to rons 
‘-We are better dressed than they on all occasions, 
the ladies write. . 


The real estate craze in California bas 
some curious features. An impecunious Sa® Fran- 
ciscan who went to Los Angeles tn the hope that 
something would turn up for him, made $1700 ' 
three weeks, itis said, by getting up early!” - 
morning, or staying up all night, to secure (he fi 








place in the long line of buyers at some rea! 
sale and then selling out his chances. 
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THE STCLEN KISS, 


—_—_—____ 
BY W. H, BAILEY. 
—~-~+¥-—"—o_— 
Nay, lady dear, why dost thou peut? 
Oh! why that look offended ? 
Is my offense so very great, 
Teo great to be amended P 


Is itacrime to kiss thee, dear? 
Then am [a transgressor! 

Ah! who could keep from kissing thee? 
perhaps some old confessor. 


But he who knows Don Cupid’s power, 
Has seen thy wayr so winning, — 
Well, kissing may be very wrong, 
But, then, It ls such sweet sinning! 


That dainty pout becomes thee so, 
Thine anger does Sut charm me; 
So I must fain kiss thee again, — 
Where, sweetheart, can the harm be? 


The Mystery at No. 2. 


BY SYLVIA. 














Villas, for four years before No. 2 was 

let. I bad lived there in my solitary 
old-maidenhood, with the gray surging sea 
in front, and No. 2 empty and desolate be- 
side me. Side by side the two houses 
stood, with the little gardens divided by 
an iron railing. My garden looked trim 
and tidy, but that of No.2 was desolate 
and bare. 

I often looked at the house, with all its 
window-shutters closed, and wondered if 
{ should ever have a next-door neighbor. 
Month after month went by, however, and 
“This House to be Let’’ still remained 
pasted on the windows. I was almost glad 
it was so, because, if the house bad heen 
let, and the tenants had turned out to be 
unpleasant people, my position would have 
been a most uncomfortable one, 

It was, therefore, with a feeling of great 
anxiety that one day I saw, to my surprise, 
that the bills had disappeared from the 
windows, which were thrown wide open 
to let in the air. Very soon the carpets 
and bedding were dragged out into the 
little garden to be aired ; and a charwoman 
ina dusty black bonnet appeared on the 
scene, and a general scouring and scrub- 
bing seemed to be going on. Smoke as- 
cended curling from the chimney-pots, 
and No. 2 presented an appearance of life 
at last. 

There was no doubt about it—the house 
must have been let; but who could have 
taken it at that season of the year? It was 
the end of October, which was very late for 
any one to’arrive at the seaside. I was 
quite excited on the subject. The house 
had been empty for so long, and I led such 
a quiet lonely life, that even the advent of 
tenants for No, 2 was an occurrence of no 
slight importance. Jane, my one domestic, 
who was an old maid like myself, was 
equally interested, and, taking advantage 


| HAD been a tenant of No. 1, Sea-View 


‘ot the privilege of an old servant, discussed 


the subject as she waited on me at my early 
dinner that same day. 

“No, 2 is really taken, ma’am,”’ she said, 
raising the cover from a dish of mutton 
cutlets. “The baker’s man tells me that 
the family arrive to-morrow.” 

“Did you hear who they are, Jane?’’ I 
asked, hoping that Jane did not notice how 
auxious I was, 

“No, ma’am; not exactly. The woman 
that was cleaning the house said she thought 
the name was Mrs. Carrington.” 

I shook my bead, and commenced to cut 
up iny cat’s dinner. 1 knew no one of the 
name of Carrington. 

“It will be pleasant to have neighbors,” 
retnarked Jane cheerfully, as she replaced 
the cutlets with apple-fritters. ‘Here, 
puss—here’s your dinner! It is to be 
hoped, ma’am, there will be no dogs or 
boys coming next door, or poor pussy won’t 
lead an easy life; and she is fond of sun- 
ning herself on the steps of No. 2.” 

“You cannot go there now, my poor 
cat,” | said, feeling suddenly that all our 
'reedom and privacy were about to be 
destroyed. 

Neighbors were decidedly a disadvan- 
lage; and I shuddered at the possibility 
of the arrival of a tribe of noisy rude boys 
or riotous children. I was old, and I did 
hot like to be put out of my usual way ; 
and, as I went out for my customary after- 
hoon walk along the shore, I looked rather 
resentfully at the carpets and blankets air- 
‘ng in the October sunshine. 

The waves were very quiet—not tossing 
°r rolling, but languidly lapping the beach ; 
aud from where I stood 1 could see Sea- 
View Villas, with all the windows of No. 
* wide open and the curtains flapping out- 
side. I felt quite cross and out of sorts, 
forI could not get the idea of a tribe of 
noisy boys out of my head. 

They would be shouting and scram bling 








and throwing stones at my poor cat, and 
laughing at me most likely, and turning 
me into ridicule, as boys are wont to do 
when they see pious old maids like myseit. 
I felt my cheeks burn with annoyance at 
the prospect. 

Ot course I could leave if I did not like 
the people; but then, on the other hand, 
the place agreed with me, and I liked the 
quiet, and the lovely uninterrupted view 
of the sea. People who live very much 
alone are apt to get peculiar, and I shud- 
dered at the idea of these strangers dis- 
turbing my quiet life. 

The next day came. I was sitting at my 
window, working and looking out at the 
gray misty waves, when I saw a cab laden 
with baggage drive up and stop at the gate 
of No. 2; and I peeped anxiously between 
the lace curtains to see who and what 
would emerge trom the cab. The driver 
jumped down and opened the door, and 
the first to alight was a small young girl of 
about twenty, who looked very weak and 
fragile. She lifted out a tiny boy with a 
sailor-hat surmounting a profusion of 
yellow curls. 

I was glad to see a child—one so young 
would be only a pleasure—and my visions 
of noisy boys quite passed out of my mind. 
Finally ont stepped a very tall elderly 
lady, whose eyes were hidden by a pair 
of blue spectacles, and whose figure was 
shrouded in a long cloak. She leaned 
heavily on a stick and walked awkwardly. 

As the trio passed through the gate I 
caught a glimpse of the younger lady’s 
face. It wore a wistful, nervous expres- 
Sion ; and the girl clasped tightly with one 
hand the arm of the tall old lady, while 
the little boy clung to her skirts. Was 
she—that tiny, fragile-looking creature— 
Mrs. Carrington, and was she the mother 
of the little boy? 

They had no servants, so far as I could 
see. The cabman took in the luggage, and 
then drove away; the door of No. 2 closed 
with a bang, and the new tenants had 
taken possession. I was greatly relieved 
to see that they looked so barmless, and 
felt quite interested in the fragile young 
woman and the little child. In the even- 
ing Jane informed me that the young lady 
was Mrs. Carrington and the old person 
was her mother, Mrs. Matthews. 

Tbe next day 1 saw Mrs. Carrington 
walking with her little boy on the sands. 
I passed them once or twice, and noticed 
how very sad she looked, and what a 
hunted, frightened expression there was 
in her eyes, and how seldom ste smiled, 
even when her boy went toddling up to 
ber side with bunches of seaweed that he 
had gathered. Presently she seated her- 
self on the shore, and, with the child play- 
ing at her feet, gazed at the sea. Long 
after 1 went indoors I could see her sitting 
in the same place, with her eyes fixed upon 
the sea. 

I left them alone for a week to get settled, 
and then I called. It was only polite and 
neighborly to do so, as our two houses 
were side by side. The little boy was play- 
ing in the garden. In days long past chil- 
dren used to be fond of me, and I won- 
dered if I had forgotten my old arts as I 
looked at the little fellow standing regard- 
ing me with a pair of solemn brown eyes. 
I took out of my pocket a rosy apple. 

“Catch! I cried; and the apple rolled 
close to his feet. 

With a smile dimpling his cheeks, he 
picked it up after a few moments of shy 
hesitation. 

Mrs. Carrington was at bome, the maid 
informed me; and i was ushered into a 
small drawing-room which was a fac- 
simile of my own—in size and shape at 
least; but, while mine was filled with 
knick-knacks, photographs and other treas- 
ures, the drawing-room of No. 2 was as 
bare as lodging-house rooms generally are. 

Mrs. Carrington started up with an ex- 
clamation of surprise as 1 was announced. 
Her face turned crimson and then white ; 
and again I noticed the peculiar hunted 
look in her eyes as she glanced over my 
shoulder towards the door. 

‘s] fear I have startled you, Mrs, Carring- 
ton?” I said, as we shook bands; and 
again she flushed painfully. 

“Ob, no; that is, | did not expect we 
should have any visitors; and, when the 
door opened, 1 thought it was Baby cotn- 
ing in, and I was surprised to see @ stran- 
ger!’ : 

She spoke very quickly, with a nervous 
tremor in her voice: and I began to won- 
der if this strange-looking little person was 

right in her head. a 
en little boy is ‘Baby,’ I presume? 
I said, embarking fearlessly upon the sub- 
ject dea: to every mother’s heart. bs He is 
a fine little fellow! How old is he ? 

“Tbree,’’ she answered, without further 
remark, turning her eyes towards the 





window, whence we could see the child 
playing on the grass. 

“How do you like your house?” I ven- 
tured toask her. “I have been so long in 
No, 1 that I take quite an interest in No. 2; 
and you don’t know what a relief it was to 
my mind to see that your family was so 
small.” 

“The place seems quiet,’’ she said, with 
asmile. “I suppose there are not many 
people here now, so late in the year ?’’ 

She looked at me a little anxiously as 
she asked the question, and 1 thought she 
seemed glad when I told her how very 
empty the place was. After a little more 
desultory talk—for conversation there 
could be none while Mrs. Carrington 
appeared to be so preoccupied—I rose to 
take my leave, saying— 

“I hope that your mother is quite well, 
and that I shall have the pleasureof seeirg 
her on some future occasion.” 

Her face suddenly turned pale. 

“My mother?” she said wonderingly, 
and then, blushing violently, added, 
“Thank you, sbe is quite well—at least, 
she is a great invalid, and never sees any 
one; and—and we came here to be very 
quiet, and for my little Reggie’s health.”’ 

Taking this remark asa hint not to call 
again, I could not help thinking that there 
was something very mysterious about the 
new tenants of No. 2, 

I did not meet Mrs. Carrington again for 
some time; I was out walking when she 
returned my call; and, so far as compan- 


ionship was concerned, No. 2 might as well 


have been shut up. ‘ 

Little Reggie’s merry childish laugh 
would come from the next garden some- 
times; and once, when his ball rolled into 
my domain, I coaxed the little fellow in; 
and by degrees he took to trotting in every 
morning, to create a not unpleasant dis- 
turbance in my prim house; and ! grew 
very fond of the child, and he of me. 

Considering that Mrs. Matthews was 
such an invalid, it was rather surprising 
that she usually chose the latter part of 
the short afternoons in which to take her 
walks. On the fine sunny mornings she 
was never visible; but, directly the dusk 
came on, I used to see her emerging from 
the house with Mrs. Carrington, and to- 
gether they would go off along the beach 
as far as I could see, till they looked like 
two dots in the dim distance. The elderly 
woman did not walk like an invalid either, 
but with a quick firm step. 

The idea occurred to me once that very 
likely she was mad. On one occasion | 
came upon them both about two miles 
away from home, and I hurried past, 
feigning not to see them, for Mrs, Carring- 
ton was crying bitterly, with her arms 
round Mrs. Matthews’ neck. What could 
be tbe mystery ? 

I felt sorry for the poor little woman ; 
and then for the first time I wondered why 
Mr. Carrington never appeared upon the 
scene. Perhaps her trouble was connected 
with her husband. Perhaps she had no 
husband; and, feeling the warm blood 
rushing to my face, I began to think that 
perhaps I had been somewhat hasty in 
calling upon people whom I knew nothing 
about. 

The next day I did not call to little Reg- 
gie, though I saw him standing peeping 
wistfully over the railing. I pretended 
not to see him, till a small voice said 
timidly— 

“Miss Cark’’—which was his way of 
pronouncing “Miss Clark’’—‘“won’t you 
peak at me?” 

His baby-face was quite distressed ; and 
in a minute I had lifted him over the rail- 
ing, carried him into the house, and called 
Jane to bring some bread-and-boney. The 
rest of the morning I spent playing with 
Master Reggie, and telling him stories of 
fairies and giants. 

One day 1 met Mrs. Carrington, and she 
thanked me very sweetly for being so kind 
to her little boy. 

+] am fond of children,’’ I said. “He is 
such a dear little fellow, you znust be very 
proud of him, Mra. Carrington.”’ 

A gloomy expression came over her 
face. 

“J used to be,’’ she said, balf to herself; 
and then, with a passionate gesture, she 
added, “and now I often wish ne was 
dead.” 

Sbe left me abruptly, and ! was more 
than ever confirmed in my opinion tbat 
she bad no husband. I felt half ashamed 
of myselt the next time I met her, for, 
looking at her slender left hand, I saw 
shining upon her finger the emblem of 
wifehood; so the mystery remained un- 
solved. 

As the winter advanced, I noticed that 
Mrs. Matthews, though still tall and er. ct, 


| walked with less firmness, leaning heavily 
‘ on the shoulder of her daughter; yet every 











afternoon, as the shadows came over the 
sea, they both went down the garden-path 
and out along the beach—always together, 
never with the child. 

He often came in to have tea with me 
and to play with pussy by the fire; and 1 
grew quite accustomed to seeing his pretty 
face and his golden curly hair in the fire- 
light—grew to love the baby chattering 
voice. Then Jane would carry him home 
well wrapped up in shawls, rosy and 
drowsy, murmuring, “Coming again to- 
morrow.’”’ 

The long winter was pretty well on its 
way. Christmas, that dreary time for the 
lonely and troubled, was over, the new 
year was advancing towards spring sun- 
shine, and still the mystery of No. 2 re- 
mained unsolved, and I was no nearer 
getting friendly with Mrs. Carrington than 
I had been on the day of her arrival. 

Mrs. Matthews walked with a stick now, 
and seemed bent double with some in- 
firmity. We had a week of terrible weath- 
er—such storms as I had never witnessed 
before—and the fragile Sea-View Villas 
were shaken to their very toundation. 
The waves came roaring and howling on 
to the beach, driven in by the bitter wind 
that whistled through every crack and 
cranny—under the door and through the 
joints of the window-sashes; and all the 
fires we could make up did not keep the 
rooms warm. 

All that week I did not see my little 
friend Reggie, and I missed him sorely ; 
but of course he could not venture out in 
such weather; and, besides, Jane heard 
that he had a cold; so I sent bim in some 
nice lozenges and some black-currant jelly, 
and a picture-book I had written to the 
city for. 

One evening the storm seemed worse 
than ever. I was sitting at my solitary 
tea-table, listening to the driving rain 
beating on the window-panes, when I 
heard the hall-door bell peal twice in rapid 
succession. I wondered who it could be 
at that hour. 

1 was not left long in doubt. A gust of 
wind howled and sbrieked through the 
house as the hall door was opened, and 
the storm seemed to rush up the staircase ; 
the candles flickered, windows and doors 
rattled with the violence of the hurricane, 
and then Jane appeared, and behind hera 
woman, wet and dishevelled, with only a 
shawl round ber. 

“Mrs, Carrington, what is it?’ I cried, 
thinking at once of my little friend Reg- 
gie; and, as if she divined my thought, 
she said wearily — 

“Yes, the child is very ill, and keeps 
calling for you.”’ 

“] will come to him of course,’’ I ans- 
wered, glad that it was nothing worse. 
‘(Dear little fellow--I have missed him so 
much! Sit down by the tire and drink 
this hot cup of tea, while 1 run and get 
iny things on. What is the matter with 
him, do you know?” 

“Croup,” replied Mrs. Carrington, look- 
ing utterly miserable and beart-broken. 
“And he seems very bad, and I know 
nothing of children, and don’t know what 
to do for him.”’ 

“Have you sent for the doctor?” 

“No,’’ she said, in a confused manner, 
“J bave not. You see we are such com- 
plete strangers, and I do not know whom 


to send to; and, besides, my mother must 
not be worried.” 

Mrs. Matthews must be a lunatic, I de- 
cided. 

“But your child’s life!” I said severely, 
as | hastily took down a medical book 
from the book-case. “Surely you would 
consider your child before any one else!” 

“I do not know,” she cried hopelessly. 
“J am utterly miserable, and I don’t 
know what to do.”’ 

“Well, 1 will just get my bonnet and 
‘cloak, and go and see the child. 1 had 
little nephews and nieces once, and I used 
to know a good deal of their little ail- 
menta.’’ 

In a few minutes, leaving pussy to the 


sole enjoyment of the blazing fire and my 
easy<chair, we went down the stairs and 
out at the door, battling with the wind and 
rain along my narrow garden-path. The 
wind nearly took us off our feet, and tue 
roar of the waves drowned our voices as 
we struggled along the pathway of No. 2, 
where, after knocking and ringing tor 
what appeared to bea very long time, the 
door was opened by Mrs. Matthews, w!o 
had a shaw! over her head and her blue 
glasses on. 

Mrs. Carrington uttered a cry of alarm, 
and pushed her back. 

“On, do go upstairs!’ she said bastily. 
“Why didn’t Mary answer the door?” 

“She is with Reggie,’’ replied Mra. 
Matthews, in a high- pitched squeaky voice, 
as we were hurled by a gust of wind into 
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Go bell ; and & tok our united efforts to 

} the door again. 

’ “Come to Reggie,”” whispered Mrs. Car- 

rington, after again urging her mother to 
u 


rs. 

hare little fellow; be was sitting in the 
maid’s lap, beside a very low fire, h head 
upon ber shoulder; and, when I heard bis 
poor little hoarse voice, I knew it was 
croup, and of a very severe kind. 

The child held out bis arms to me at 
once, and raised his flushed face to be 
kissed. 

“Give bim to me, Mary,’ 1 said, “and 
wrap hiin in one of bis cot-biankets; and 
then run down and all the hot water 
you can. Quick now, for the chiid is in 

danger !”’ 


“The kitchen fire is out, and there is no 


hot water,’”’ answered the maid, with « 
bewildered air. 

“Well, light it atonce; and put coal on 
this fire too,”’ I said. 

Il then wrap up little Reggie warmly, 
aod handed him w his mother to hold. 
She seemed utterly helpless, and could 
only sit with the boy in ber lap and tne 
tears rolling down her face while 1 went 
with Mary to the kitchen, and stimulated 
her feeble energies by assisting to light the 
tire, which we soon had blazing up. 

“Have you any linseed-ineal in the 
house ?’’ 

“No, ma’am.” 

“Well, we must nanage as well as we 
can, and send for the doctor in the morning. 
Run now, and take adeep bath up to the 
nursery and a blanket!” 

‘There is only a little bath, ma’am.” 

“Oh, what a house!’’ I exclaiined impa- 
tiently, as the sound of poor little Reggie's 
coughing fell upon tiny ears. 

“There is a big bath in Mrs. Matthewa's 
roous,”’ remarked Mary besitatingly. 

“Why didn’t you say so before, girl? 
Get it instantly !’’ 

“I can’t, ma’ain—no one goes into her 
rooum but Mrs. Carrington. It is a very 
queer place, this house is;” and the girl 
began to cry. 

“I will see xbout it, Mary. You stop 
crying and take the bellows and blow the 
fire, while I go up-stairs,”’ 

In the nursery I found Mrs, Carrington 
crying convulsively, with the child in her 
arms, aud Mrs. Matthews bending ever 
both, whispering. 

They both started as I entered the room, 
and Mrs, Carrington looked up appeal- 
ingly at her mother. 

“Ob, do go away, please! You are only 
waking it worse for ime to bear. Every 
hour I will let you know how he is.”’ 

“Mra, Matthews,’ I began without hesi- 
tation, ‘‘will you let me have the large bath 
outof your room? If you will show me 
the way, I can get it.’’ 

Mrs. Matthews said nothing, but looked 
quickly at Mrs, Carrington, who stood up 
witb poor little Reggie in ber arms, 

“Take Baby, please, Miss Clark, and 1 
will fetch the bath,” she said hastily ; and, 
stretching out her hand, she clutched that 
of Mra. Matthews, and dragged ber out of 
the room, 

As they passed up the stairs I heard her 
whisper in ap agitated inanner— 

“Cannot you stay in your own room— 
for my sake?” 

W hat could it all inean? I had not inuch 
time to think, however, for she soon re. 
turned with the bath, and tor the next 
hour the poor child occupied all our 
thoughts. 


It was a very severe attack of neglected 
croup; but fortunately 1 was just in time 
with my remedies, and I bad the satisfac 
tion of seeing the little fellow fall asleep 
in his cot after bis bot bath. 

He seemed better, but the case was criti- 
cal. His mother and I bent over the little 
bed and listened to his feverish breathing. 

“Will he die?’’ she asked, with bated 
breath, 

**) trust not; but he is very ill,’’ I re- 
pied, with a dull pain at my heart as I 
realized how fond I had grown of this little 
child, 

1 looked at the mother as she sat with ber 
eyes fixed on the sinall flushed face, 

**Mra. Carrington,” | said presently, ‘of 
course you know your own aflairs best; 
but, In case Regyie should yet worse, 
would you not like his father to be here?”’ 

This thought entered my head through 
hearing the poor child cail out onoee or 
twice in his weak, hoarse little voice for 
“Daddie, Daddie!”’ 

At my words Mrs, Carrington covered 
her face with her hands and burst into 
tears. 


**] wish I could tel! you all,’’ she sobbed. 
‘Perhaps I may some day—but not yet;” 
then, looking up with swimming eyes, she 
added, ‘] am in sore trouble, Miss Clark— 
a trouble that haunt ine night and day.”’ 

“I would belp you if 1 could, believe 
ine,’’ I made answer, feeling that whatever 
the trouble was this poor little woman was 
not t blame. I went back to the subject 
of the child. “1 think you must let ine 
send for the doctor in the morning.”’ 

“Ob, do you think so?’ she asked 
anxiously. ‘Is there any necessity? He 
seems better, poor little dear; and | would 
rather a stranger did not come near us just 
now.”’ 

“Mrs, Matthews inust be mad, and she is 
afraid the doctor will find it out,” I thought; 
but I only sald, “Very well. Of course it 
must be as you wish, and we need not de- 
cide till the morning. Aad now, Mra, 
Carrington, will you please go tw bed and 
leave me to look after Reggie? No, don't 
say a word; I am used to nursing, and 
sha’n’t feel a bit tired; only piease let 
Mary run in and tell Jane not to expect 
ine home to-night.” 

Aftera littie remonstrance she consented; 
and presently a rush of bowling wind 








shook the house and I beard the ball door 
bang, and I knew that Mary had been sent 
to No. 1 with my message. 

Little Reggie struggled through the night 
and through two or three days tbat fol- 
lowed, and during that time my life was 
bound up in that of the child. I think I 
was wore anxious than bis own motber, 
to whom per the weight of her other 
trouble made the boy’s illness appear light 
by com parison. 

I saw little of Mrs. Mattuews, aod that 
was aiways in the dusk, wien sho stole in 
to look at the boy; but 1 seldom got a 
glimpee of ber face. She seemed tw have 
clear-cut, strongly-inmarked features; but 
her eyes were always hidden by the blue 
spectacies, and se invariably wore a dark 
knitted shawl, which she beld up to ber 
lace. 

“My wother suffers terribly from neu- 
ralgia,”” Mra, Carrington remarked, in an 
evasive imanner; and I made no com+ 
ment. 

Mrs, Matthews, tall and gaunt, used to 
stand in silence over ie’s bed, bend- 
ing down to lay ber hand upon bis bair, 
but never saying a word to the boy, who 
seeined afraid of ber. 

*Gu away—you frighten me!’ be cried 
onoe, with a faint moan. 

Mrs. Matthews left the room at once ; 
but Mrs. Carrington ran after her; and I 
heard her voice in agonized accents ex- 
SS 

“Darling — my darling, you musn’l 
uind!’”’ 

After that Mrs. Matthews paid no more 
visits except when tbe child was asleep, 
when she would steal iu like a grim spectre 
and look at the boy for perhaps five min- 
utes at a time in absolute silence. Mra 
Carrington would not hear of a doctor 
being called in, The child would do well 
enough, she said, and she was sure that I 
knew a8 much as any doctor. She seemed 
so frightened and nervous that I did not 
press the point, but did whatever ny coin- 
mon sense, aided by the medical book, 
told me; and the result was highly satis- 
factory. 

Reggie recovered under my treatment, 
and, though he was a pale, thin, gbostly 
little fellow, began to play about again in 
a feeble way, and to take interest in toys 
and picture-books, 

I still spent the greater part of every day 
at No. 2, for the child could not bear me 
out of bis sight; and so, as be seemed to 
have 4 strong dislike to his grandmother, 
I finally persuaded Mrs. Carrington to let 
me take him home to my own house for a 
week, for even such aslight change of air 
would perhaps havea good result; besides, 
Mrs. Matthews was ill, and Mrs, Carring- 
ton could bardly leave her for a moment. 

Poor little woman, she looked wretched 
in those days, with her pale cheeks and 
heavy eyes—as though a heavy weight of 
surrow were upon her mind. I pitied ber 
greatly, and longed to be able to comfort 
her, when I saw bow otten ber lips quiv- 
ered and her eyes filled with tears. 

“Is your mother 80 very ill?’’ I asked 
one day, when Mrs. Carrington appeared 
with ber eyes swollen from crying. 

“My mother? What do you mean?” 
she said, looking at iwe distractedly; and 
then, as if recovering ber presence of mind, 
she added, ‘‘Yes, very ill; and I am in 
such trouble that I don’t know what to do 
—oh, such fear and trouble, you could not 
understand !’’ 

“But, my dear Mrs. Carrington, you will 
get ill too if you fret and worry yourselt 
like this; and—— Forgive me if 1 seem 
intrusive, but I think, if Mrs. Matthews is 
eo very ill, you should certainly summon 
a doctor.’’ 

“Ob, no, no!’ she cried excitedly. ‘Do 
not bring any doctor here! I couldn’t— 
I dare not!’’—her voice sinking to a treim- 
ulous whisper. 

“Well, you must send for me when you 
want help,” 1 said, trying to reassure her. 
“It is one comfort that little Reggie is get- 
ting all right; he ate quite a lar,xe plate of 
chicken for his dinner and a custard pud- 
ding afterwards, so the little unan is recov- 
ering bis appetite.”’ 

A faint smile brightened up the wother’s 
troubled tace, 

**Poor little Reggie—I am very glad; and 
I shall never torget your kindness, Miss 
Clark.’’ 

“I wish I could do more,” I replied, and 
watched her as she went back sorrowfully 
to her own house, 

It was two or three days later when one 
worning Jane came in with a slightly per- 
turbed face, 

“A gentleman wishes to see you, ina’am.”’ 

She handed me a visiting-card as she 
spoke. Visitors were rare, and I glanced 
a little eagerly at the name—‘‘Mr. Dau- 
beney.”’ 

That did not help me much. There could 
be no barim in seeing Lim, however; very 
likely it was only some one about the gas, 
the water-rates, or one of the hundred-anid- 
one matters that bring nondescript individ- 
uals to villa residences; so I said calinly— 

“Show the gentlewan in, Jane,” and 


| looked over at little Reggie, who was play- 


ing on the rug with a picture-book, and 
babbling in baby-tasbion to bimselt. 

When Mr. Daubeney entered, [ rose and 
bowed. He was a tall middle-aged iman 
with dark bair and eyes, 

“I trust, Miss Clark, that you will par- 
dou the liberty I bave taken,’ he began, 
‘put I have a favor to ask.”’ 

A favor! What could it be? I ran over 
various things in my mind, 
the gas or water-rate man, but he might be 


a wine-merchant’s agent or a collector for | doctor could do any good ; and yet, ob, it is 
. ’ ’ , 


_4 terrible burden to bear all alone and in 


silence! I think sometimes that I shall go 
| unad |”? 
a smile, little Reggie etariug at him as Only | 


a iniesionary 80c.6ty. 
“Pray sit down,” { said nervously; and 
he availed bimaelf of the permission with 





He was not | 


children can stare. 

Mr. Daubeney smiled again as be caught 
sight of the child. . 

“Charming little fellow! Won’t you 
coine and sbake bands, my little man?’ 

“Reggie not your littie man, and ie 
won't!” was the prompt answer; and Mr. 
Daubeney turned Ww me with a courteous 
bow. 

“T caine simply to crave your permission 
to sit in your garden and finish a picture I 
have commenced. it isasketch of Puffin 
Rock, and I see that the view from your 
garden is perfect. 1 am an artist, madam, 
as you way sup 

f aia not suppose anything of the kind ; 
and |] thought that he could get just as good 
a view of Puftin Rock from the shore, but 
did not say so. Suill the man could not do 
any harm by sitting in the garden. He 
would very likely take cold; but that was 
no affairof mine. So I gave ny c nsenta 
little ungraciously; and, after thaaking 
me very protusely, he rose to take leave, 
once more making some advances towards 
Reggie. 

“A little relative of yours, 1 presume?”’ 
he interrogated. 

“No; he is Mrs, Carrington’s little boy— 
our next-door ueighbor,’”’ 1 replied, and 
wondered at the same moment what it 
could matter to this stranger who the child 
was, 

“Carrington ?’’ he repeated. ‘Can they 
be the Carringtons I used to know? Is 
Mr. Carrington a thin dark man?f”’ 

“] bave not seen Mr. Carrington," I 
answered; “and Mrs, Carrington lives 
with her nother, Mrs. Matthews; but they 
munay be your friends of course.” 

“Ab,no! They could not be wy Car- 
riungtous—ber mother’s name was not 
Matthews, Thanks for giving me per- 
mission to sketch from your garden; and 
with your leave I will avail myself of it 
to-inorrow.”’ 

So saying, be bowed himself out; and 
on the morrow he sat for two hoursina 
cold wind, painting most industriously. 

“He won’t come again,’’ I decided, after 
that experience of the north-east wind. 

But on the following day-he again ap- 
peared, easel, paint-box and all, and once 
more took up bis station facing the sea, 

In the afternoon Mrs, Carrington called 
to see little Reggie. Finding the stranger 
in my garden, she paused suddenly, and 
appeared as if she were going back. She 
changed ber wind, bowever, and, looking 
nervously at Mr. Daubeney, burried past 
him to the door. Almost immediately 
afterwards Mr. Daubeney was also an- 
nounced. 

Mrs. Carrington turned ashy pale, and 
bowed ber head over Reggie’s golden hair 
as the child nestled in her lap. 

“] beg your pardon, Miss Clark,” said 
Mr. Daubeney, just glancing at Mrs, Car- 
rington’s shrinking figure, ‘‘but may I ask 
your servant for a giass of water? My 
sketches are water-coljors, and I tind I bave 
come without any of that necessary coim- 
inodity.’’ 

“Certainly, Mr, Daubeney,"’ 1 replied, 
ringing the bell, 

When he had gone off with his glass of 
water, Mrs. Carrington raised ber bead, 
and asked in a whisper— 

“W bo is that man?”’ 

“T really don’t Know—an artist, he says; 
and he asked leave to paint Puffin Rock 
from wy garden,” 1 returned, wondering 
at her extreme agitation. 

“If I could feel sure,’’ she murmured— 
“if Leould only teel safe tor a few sbort 
weeks!’’—and she burst into tears, 

“My dear Mrs, Carrington, what is troub- 
ling you?’ I asked anxiously. ‘And what 
could Mr, Daubeney have to do with you?” 

“I don’t know,”’ she said, shivering as if 
from cold or tright. 

‘He seemed to fancy that you might be 
friends of his,’ I said, ‘“‘when he heard 
your name first,”’ 

“I know!’’ she replied ina whisper. “I 
know—lI feel that be has come here to 
watch—to spy. Ob, if we could only have 
remained hidden a little longer! It can be 
only a very little time now !’ 

What could it mean? I pondered her 
words without arriving at any solution of 
the difficulty, That her terror was some- 
thing very real and painful there could be 
no doubt; but how Mr. Daubeney, daubing 
away at his pictures, could have anything 
to do with her passed my comprehension, 

Two or three days later | saw a strange 
nan walking up and dowu in front of No, 
2, looking up at the windows, and then 
strolling on a bit and standing, with his 
Lands in his pockets, staring at the sea. 
All day be remained about, never going 
out of sight, and evidently watching some- 
thiug or somebody. 

Ought I to warn Mrs, Carrington? I did 
not like to frighten ber; but, when dusk 
caine ou, and I could still make out the 
figure of the man sauntering up and down, 
I decided that I would run in and give Mrs, 
Carrington a hint that the bouse was being 
watched. So, transferring Reggie to Jane’s 
charge, with a box of beads to thread for 
bis amusement, I went in boldly, walking 
past the wan, who just glanced at me care- 
‘easiy, and then resumed his pacing up 
and down. 

Mrs. Carrington looked more troubled 
and unbappy than usual. 

“How is Mrs, Matthews?” I asked. 

‘Much worse. I have been up all night,”’ 
she answered quietly, ber white cheeka 
and dull heavy eves confirming her words, 

“I wish you would let me seud for a 
doctor,’’ I said, 

“‘Iimpossibie!”’ she replied hastily. “No 


“Dear Mrs. Carrington,” I said, taking 











her hand in mine, “I do not seek to pry 
into your troubles; but 1 came in here 
ht to tell you—mind, there may be 
noth iu it—that a strange man has n 
——-,? and down outside your house 
aT hesead have seen bim,” she ans. 
wered quietly. “It can be only a few days, 
and then no power on earth cap barm us 
any wore’’—raising ber sad beautiful eyes, 
which bad an almost ethereal expression 
in them. “He will be safe,’’ she said 
softly; ‘‘no one can harm him then,” 

Of whom was she talking? Was this 
sweet-faced woman devoid of reason? I 
could not understand. 

The next day she sént for me to go to her 
atonce. When I entered the room where 
she was sitting, [ found that all ber usual 
calunness of manner was gone. She seemed 
beside herself with grief and terror, 

“I must speak to you,” she cried—“] 
must speak to some one! Oh, I dare not 
be bere by myself when the end comes!” 

“Tell me your trouble, and it shall be 
sacred with me,’’ I said solemnly, “and I 
will beip you if I can.”* 

‘Alas, no one couid help me!” she 
answered oe “Bat you have a good 
heart, and I will tell you ail.”’ 

She sat down ona r opposite me, with 
her back to the light, and began her story 
in a low hurried voice. 


“You must know,” she said, “that for 
two or ep Y ape before I was married 
there lived with usa young lady who was 
under and an heiress; ber name was 
Sibyl Graham. She was a very beautiful 
girl, but very wilful, and I do not think 
that at any time she added much to the 
happiness of our home; but my inother and 
I were poor, and we were g indeed of 
the money that Miss Graham’s guardians 
paid tous, She bad two guardians, one of 
whow, Mr. Carrington, afterwards became 
my husband. They used to come tty 
often to see their ward, and to know if she 
was bappy and had everything she wanted. 

“Siby!| Graham was a very selfish girl. 
I worshipped her for her ae and she 
made a slave of me—such a willing slave! 
Of her two guardians she always said she 
liked Mr. Carrington least. I know she 
was always quarrelling with him. Mr. 
Dene—that was the name of the other 
goardian—was an older and a different sort 
of man, which might bave accounted for 
her feeling more kindly towards bim. 
Well, the time went on; and, when Sibyl 
was in one of her cross “ee moods, Mr, 
Carrington used to sit and talk to me. By 
degrees [ found myself watching for bis 
coming; and he aiways s:niled when our 
eyes met, and we became great triends, 
Sibyl quarreiled with him more than ever, 
and never gave in to his opinion in the 
sinallest degree. I suppose you begin to 
guess the end? 

“One day he asked me to be hig wile: 
and I said ‘Yes;’ we never dreained of all 
that wastocome afterwards, Sibyl Grabain 
guessed what had happened, I think, the 
mouwent she saw ine that evening; and her 
face was pale as she said to me— 

**You bave taken him from me!” 

“T was always weak and easily frighten- 
ed, but Ithink my love made me suddenly 
strong, for I retorted quite boidly— 

‘““*He was never yours; he never cared 
for anybody but me; and you know you 
hated bit always!”’ 


‘**Hated him!’ she cried, in a strange 
broken-hearted fasnion. ‘How little you 
can know of love when you think I hated 
him—I, wbo would have died for him’— 
turning upon ine, with ber great dark eyes 
glaring into my face, 

«With those words she rushed away; and 
I was too happy to remnember for long any- 
thing that shesaid. SoJohn and I married, 
and Sibyl Grabam was at our wedding, and 
was the gayest of the gay. But, when we 
were saying good-bye, she looked steadily 
into my eyes, and whispered-— 

“«4T hate you!’ 

“Then she held out her band to wish my 
husband good-bye, and J noticed that her 
face was very pale. 

‘‘But I must burry on and tell yuu the 
rest. For two years John I were supreme- 
ly happy and contented. And then Baby 
was born; and after that 1 was happier even 
than before, for I had two to love instead of 
one. Suddenly a cloud seemed to come 
creeping Over our lives, Perhaps, if 1 had 
not been occupied with Baby so much, I 
might have noticed sooner how weary and 
worried ty Lusband often looked, and bow 
rarely he smiled when he came home in 
the evening; for, being a business-mman, of 
course he went to town every day, and did 
not come back till night. At last it dawned 
ou me; and one evening, seeing him look 
worse than usual, I asked if be was ill or 
if anything troubled him. And be said 
half evasively, ‘No, there is nothing; I have 
a headache,’ After that 1 watched him 
closely, and noticed bow worn aad thin 
he looked, and how almost imperceptibly 
we had both grown cold and silent when 
together. 

“Sibyl will be of age next montb,’ | 
said one evening, trying to ® cheer- 
fully; ‘and then, Jobn, you will have one 
trouble the less when your ward is off your 
hands.’ 

“Il wondered why my simple words 
should have brought a troubled, scared 
look into bis eyes, Ah, I knew soon 
enough! With Sibyl Grabam’s birthday 
came the smash. For days before Joba 
looked terribly ill, with an ex ion of 
strained anxiety in his eyes; and yet I was 
atraid to ask bim what it meant. He told 
me bimselt at last when he broke down, 
and said that Sibyl Grabawm’s fortune was 
all gone, and tbat Mr. Dene, who was joint- 
trustee with him, bad run away before the 
smash came. 

““{ hardly understood the terrible mean- 
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behind bis words. It was onl 
by degrees that he told me all—how, in bh 
careless way, he had neglected to look as 
carefully a8 ne ought to have done after his 
ward’s interests, and how Mr. Dene, a 
daring unscrupulous man, bad taken ad- 
vantage of the weakness of Jobn’s charac. 
ter to speculate with Sibyi’s money, and 
pad lost every penny of it, 

“My husband was not to blame; he was 
only too easy-going and too indolent to be 
a business-tnan, and Mr. Dene deceived 
him allthrough. With what agony I real. 
jged the fact that Johan was responsible for 
the thousands bis co-trustee bad lost! 

«“ ‘They can’t do anything to you, dear,’ I 
said, with my heart full of an unknown 
fear ; and he smiled his tired, weary smile, 
and answered : 

« ¢Yes, wife, I am innocent ; but I cannot 
prove it, and sof can be punished. You 
see Dene has run away ; and, if it were not 
for youand the child, I should not much 
care.’ 

“Ob, it was an awful time! And what 
could wedo? They say women’s wits are 
strong, but [think it is love that wakes 
them so, WhatI had heard was bad enough; 
but my busband had worse news in store 
for me, woich, when [ heard it, made me 
feel as though I had gone through the bit- 
terness of death. And yet it was what 
inany wives tnust have gone through before 
—at least, surely some other wife must 
have feit as I felt when he told me gently 
—oh, so gently !—that there was something 
he bad kept from me for months—that he 
was dying day by day of an incurable dis- 
ease, 

“~*That is why, my wife,’ he said sadly, 
‘I becaine careless about inatters, and left it 
allto Dene. You see! bad no strength or 
euergy for anything, and I trusted every- 
thing to him,’ 

‘‘Miss Clark, you can understand what a 
time that was for me when he told me he 
was dying. Ruin and disgrace seemed light 
in comparison. Dying—and | loved him 
so! But, when I looked up again in the 
twilight, after a silence in which our two 
hearts were nearly breaking with sorrow, 
my mind was inade up—no onesbould take 
him from ime, The law might be strong, 
but a wite’s love was stronger still. 

“And so, when, alter two days of unat- 
terable terror and anguish, during which 1 
had seen my husband’s name in the papers 
and found that disgrace bad fallen on ua, 
Sibyl Groham came to ny bouse to glory 
in ber revenge, she tound only a tall old 
lady sitting by the fire, who remained silent 
while the girl who said she would bave 
died for him, swore betore Heaven that sie 
would take no rest by nigtt or day until 
she saw bim in the talon’s dock, 

‘‘T ordered ber from my house. Oh, I 
cannot tell you of the plottiug and the plan- 
ning, of the heart that sickened with terror 
when the police came toarrest my husband, 
and tound only the same old lady comfort- 
iig the wretched wife! Miss Clark, have 
you not guessed—do you not know that the 
old lady up-stairs is not my «other, but 
my hus’ and—and that the police are look- 
ing for him still, and’’—pointing to the 
an walting outside—“have nearly found 
Lin at last ?”’ 

As Mrs, Carrington tinishea,her story she 
burst into tears, * was only an old maid, 
but I cried bitterly too, for it was a sad 
story, and made imy beart ache for the poor 
wife, 

“Will you come up and see him ?”’ she 
asked at last, in a whisper, while her tears 
lell tast; and then almost a smile crept 
into her poor wan face as she added, ‘‘I1 
think he will have gone home before they 
find him,”’ 

I stayed with ber tothe end, which came 
that evening, as the nignt-wind moaned 
over thesea. I hid my face as the husband 
and wife took a last long farewell, and I 
held ee trigntened little Reggie to re- 
celve his last kiss. And so all the nystery 
was Over, and the pale moonlight shone 
through the window upon a thin, white 
face, from which the lines of suffering were 
fading tor ever. 

The next day the blind flapped against 
the framework of the open window where 
the dead man lay. I looked up at it sadly, 
and whispered to tne boy in my arms that 
“papa”? was in heaven. Even asl spoke a 
cab pulled up at the door ot No, 2; aad I 
burried to tell Mrs, Carrington that soine 
one bad arrived. 

I shall never forget the expression of her 
face as she glanced out of the window and 
Saw a tall, weli-dreased figure getting out 
of the cab, 

“It 18 Sibyl Grahau. come for her re- 
venge,”’ she whispered. 

I asked eagerly if J] should not spare her 
the pain of the interview, for following 
Miss Graham were two nen who I guessed 
were detectivea, 

“No; let her come,” said Mrs, Carring- 
ton quietly ; and in a tew moments they 
Were all in the room, and the young widow 
went forward to meet then with a pale 
ace, 

“You have come for my husband,” she 
Said, in a clear voice. ‘He is up-stairs ; 
will you not come up ?” 

Miss Grahain looked at ber with an ox- 
Pression of alim st fiendish delight in ber 
eyes, 

“At last !’? I heard ber matter, as we all 
followed Mra, Carrington swiftly up the 
Staircase, 

At the closed door she paused for a mo- 
ment, and then opened it wide, and walked! 
Straight up to the bed where be lay in the 
awful rigidity of death. 

I'he chill of the room, the white drap- 
Sries, and, above all, the stiil outline under 
the sheet, ali told their own tale. I saw 
Sibyl Granam’s proud face grow pale with 
Sudden emotion ; but the eyes of the sinit- 


ing that lay 


; — he ~ she said, 
bg tones, ‘beyond your power—you can- 
not barm bim now !’’—an witheu @ word 
the newoomers went away one by one. 

I lingered fora moment; but Mrs. Car- 
rington, standing beside her dead husband, 
=e ber hand Mor me to go away as she 

“Leave me witb him.” 

So I went away softly, and saw Sibyl] 
Graham going slowly down the garden- 
path, with bowed head. At the gate sne 
turned and gave one long look up at the 
window, and her face wus as white as that 
of the dead man. 

Poor John Carrington was buried, and 
Mra, Carrington seemed so homeless and 
miserable that one day | said to ber, when 
she spoke of going away : 

“Will you not come with me, and let us 
live together i) some quiet place? I love 
your child dearly, and [am only an old 
maid ; it would make ine so bappy if you 
would live with me,’’ 

So she agreed, and we have lived to- 
gether ever since ; and little Reggie is the 
jvy and sunshine of our tile, 
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THE STYLE IN PERSIA. 


in clear, untalter- 








is very strict. In a visit of ceremony 

nO Man apprvaches the anderoon, and 
Le 18 aiso careful to avoid the slightest ret- 
erence to the ladies of the household. 
Conversation always opens with coipli- 
mentary inquiries as to the health of the 
visitor, gether with forinal compliments, 
all of which he is expected to reciprocate, 
But though a wite may beat the point of 
death it would be a breach of decoruin for 
the male visitor to press inquiry in that di- 
rection. The saine custom prevails in 
letter-writing. A Persian letter or dixpatoh 
always opens with compliments. In place 
ot our “Dear Sir,”’ a Persian gentleman 
would commence somewhat in this way. 
“To the exalted in dignity; to the glorious 
couipanion of bonor, Mr, Jones! 1 write w 
inquire after your health, and am deeply 
anxiously that all your days should pass 
happily, for you are good and perfect.” 
This is so much a matter of form in all 
Persian writing, that in Blue Books con- 
taining dispatches frow: the Ameer of 
Atgbauistan, which are usually writen in 
Persian, it may be noticed that every one 
begins ‘vith the words‘‘A {ter coinpliments,”’ 
which is sometimes abriged to “A, C,’’— 
the irreducible minimum ot this oriental 
fashion. 

In no Mohbamimedlan country are do:mes- 
tic slavery and polygawy so general as in 
Persia. Of course without a large imui- 
gration or importation of women, polygamy 
cannot in any country be universal, for na- 
ture provides a practical equality of sexes, 
and so it happens in Persia that polygamy 
promotes the appropriation of warriageable 
women by all but the poorest, 

In Persian street and in travel, the 
women are in the Jandscape what the black- 
coated and chimney-potted Europeans are 
in the street om py of the western conti- 
nent. In Persia it isthe men who give the 
beauty of color to the scene, clothed most 
gracelully in those tints of green and Liue, 
of red and yellow, which the improving 
taste of Europe has jearned to love and to 
ado 

In the towns the traveller recognizes in 
the people the characters of the tales of the 
“Arabian Nights.” There is the bhand- 
s0ine, stal wart porter, scratching bis shaved 
head, with panting, sunburnt breast, ready 
for any summons, inclading that of the 
veiled and always inysterious lady in blue 
or black envelope. 

There is the merchant from Bagdad or 
Tapreez, wearing the respectable turban of a 

ilgrim, or some other mark, to show that 

e has a right to be greeted in the market 
place as ‘“‘hadji.’’ His green or white tur- 
ban is spotless and awple, a cloak of tine 
cloth or casbimere, gold-braided, hangs 
froin bis shoulders, and bis tunic of purple 
or green is Lound with a costly silken sash 
of red and yellow, in which, probably, the 
case containing his reeds and ink-born, tor 
writing, is thrust like a dagger. . 

Every where is seen the priest, or invilab, 
mounted, when be can afford to ride, with 
all the airs of a superior person, upon a 
white donkey. The tradesmen, all pictur- 
esque, sit smoking a “kalian,” or reading 
the Koran upon the front planks of their 
stalls in the cool—or in winter bitterly cold 
—bazar, without any more apparent inter- 
est in their business than if it were a mere 
cioak for the supernatural concerns of their 
life in auch another world as that in which 
moved the genii of those wonderful tales, 

Even without magic art there are in Per- 
sia always two inysteries. These are the 
veiled lady and the walled-up house. No 
{fcreign may see even the eyes of a Persian 
woman of the middie and superior Classes 
except by accident. She moves through 
the streets and bazirs, on her white don- 
key, or on foot, in complete disguise. In 
ail ber ontdoor lite she is a wystery. 
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WorK AND WorryY.—Work 18 not only 
bariniess, but beneticial, because it stii- 
ulates the organism to recuperate. Worry 
extausts not only the power which nature 
sets apart for action, but the vital strength 
upon which depends the replenishing of 
this power; and 80 by living at high pressure, 
which means a worried 
we voth spend interest and eat up capital, 
with the result that notbing jess than 


beywary 


T: E Persian etiquette concerning women 





It wouid 

reat, or in some way prosperous, 

be well worth while to endeavor to teach pe - 
le to take things easily, and remo ber 

that inost of the very Dest things of life, 





ten wile were shining brightly. 


whether of ind, body, or estate, are those 





and anxious lile, | 


stares us in the face, and all be- | 
canse we will baste to be rich or famous or | 


which come 7 > those whe can wait, 
and are not to be for pushing, hurrying, 
or struggling. 


MAKING MBRELLAS.—Firset of all, there 
are more things necessary to the imnake-a 
of an umbrelis thea one would suppose, 4 

There’s the stick, generally of maple or 
iron-wood, riba, stretchers, and springs of 
steel ; the runner, runner-notch, tue fer- 
rule, cap, bands, and tips of brass or nickel ; 
the covering of silk, gingham, alpaca, or the 
like ; the runner-guard of leather, the in- 
side cap and the fancy banale, which may 
be of oxidized silver, horn, curiously carved 
wood, mvutber-of-pearl, or any other sub- 
stance the cunning artificer can devise or 


"The 

runner, ferrule, cap, band and such 
parts are inanulactured elsewhere, and stil! 
another factory gets out the steel ribs, that 
have supplanted the oid rattaus, 

The goods for covering are mostly made 
in this country, except the fine silks, which 
are almost all imported frown France, Hav- 
ing got together the materials, bow does 
the ambrella get along ? 

The stick is turned, stained, and polished, 
the handle put on, the /ittle brass cap on 
the end is riveted fast, and then two slots 
are cut io the stick, which receive two 
springs, over wuich slides the thinguinbob 
that keeps the umbrella either open or 
shut. 

A band is then fastened on, in which the 
ends of the ribs of the umbrella are to slip, 
when it gets ribs, 

The fraine-maker then takes the stick, 
fastens the stretcher to the ribs, aud strings 
the top cord of the ribson a wire which ia 
fitted in the “running-notch”’, He then 
strings the lower ends of the “stretchers”’ 
on a wire, and fastens thei in the “run- 
ners’, and when both ‘runners’’ are se- 
curely tixed, he turns it over to the cov- 
erers, 

Around the room are hanging Y-sheped 
wooden patterns, brass-bound on the cor- 
ners, The cutter lays his silk or gingham 
very smoothly out on a long counter, fold- 
ing it back and forth until there are six- 
teen thick nesses, 

He then takes one of these patterns, lays 
iton the pile of cloth, and with a keen- 
edged knite siashes cruelly into the fabric, 
according to the pattern. These pieces are 
then caretully scanned by a woman, who 
rejects every one baving a hole or flaw in it. 
Then a man takes the pieces aud carefully 
stretches the edges, 

Uniess the whole length of the edge is 
properly stretched the cover will not fit 
smoothly. 

Next the pleces go into the sewing-room, 
where tuey are sewn together on machines 
in what is called the pudding-bag stitch. 
Then a woman sows the cover on the frames, 
keeping the umbrella half open with a con- 
trivance inade for that sole purpose. 

If she is a good work woinsn she can sew 
on a cover in five minutes, besides stitching 
on the tie. The edges of the uimbrelia are 
then all sinoothed with a fist iron, 

Unce nore # woman holds the umbrella 
up to the light and searches for flaws. 

If it be all right, then the ovver is trimly 
folded round the stick, aud into the sales- 
rooin it goes, to take its chances of being 
bougbt and going out into the inclement 
world. 

And how long does it take so important 
a thing a8 an utmbrelia to come into being ? 
Just about fifteen minutes, 

—_——eel 6 —— Os 

EATING MELON-NSEEDS.—At every weal of 
any style in China tuere are /ittle plates of 
melon-seeds, which all the Chinese delight 
in picking open and nibbling, in acoor- 
dance with a Chinese proverb which ex- 
presses the satisfaction of «always having 
something in the mouth. In this respect 
the race are like squirrels, except that rich 
men’s long-pointed nails do the work even 
inore effectually than teeth. In every idle 
moment the whole population devotes it- 
seif to cracking jnelou-seeds, Asthey waik 
in the streets of at the social chat, to beguile 
the tedium of a journey or to lighten the 
cares of business, the infallible rewuedy is 
melon-seeds,. Even at the theatres the 
spectators are provided with little plates of 
water-inelon seeds, and an attendant waiks 
about with a large basket to replenish them 
again and again, 80 that the sound ot tie 
cracking seeds is Leard incessantlv, aud 
the thoor is invariably strewn with them, 
Tuey are offered for sale everywhere. Ii 
the districts where inelons grow abundant- 
ly the refreshing traits are freely offered wo 
all comers on condition of their saving and 
restoring the seeds, These are collected in 

reat bales as articies of cominerce, and 


ori the chief cargo of inany junks on the 
rivera, Small children, busy werchants, 
great mandarins delight in them, The 


poorest ovolle, notwithstanding the disad- 
vantage of his short nails, contrives to 
spare afew cash for the purchase oO! this 
luxury. This curious passion for melou- 
seeds prevails througbout the Empire, and 
the four bunared willions of Chinamen 
are all insatiab'e for these dainties. 
RE ESE 
Not TO BE OUTDONE.--The following 
tale of jealousy and revenge comes floating 
into this office froin the pavement where 
the tair recipient carelessly dropped it— 
“My DEAR CLARA —,I was sorry to 
bear that you bad the inumra, Charley 
and I think it very strange that you ard 
George should happen (7?) to bave the 
inuinps atthe sane time, We don’t pro- 
pose to atand it, and we are inaking rr- 
rangements lo bave the ineasles together. 
“Yours, with ever so much love, 
“Emma.” 
eee - 
THERE were over 5,000,000,000 cigars man- 
ufactured in the United Statesin 1556. In 
1884 there were a littie over 3.000,000,000 
inade, and in 1880 a little over 2,000, 000,000, 





AT HOME AND ABROAD. 





It is thought that the Emperor of 
China has ned his because 
t' e Imper xchequer is er empty. 
To marry an my mae Ay 1. much in 
that country that the thing is undertaken 
witb reluctance. The temples, the public 
edifices, the very streets, must be put ina 
state “yd pry repair all over the empire 
honor of the ovcasion. The Emperor him- 
self signalizes the event by making costly 
presents to his ministers and to all the 

reat functionaries of state, and by grant- 

ng large remissions of taxation to his sub- 
jects during the twelve months subsequent 
to the solemnity. 


Tie pack of -hounds recently 
brought from Salesatt to Montana, and 
in use by the Sun River Range Associa- 
tion, is reported doing good b ess in the 
wolt-killing business, for which industry 
the dogs were — Six of the 
hounds recently brought to bay double 
their number of wolves and engaged them 
in battle, doing to the death all but two of 
the sheep and cattle destroyers. Not a few 
“— combats have occurred, resulting in 
uniform victory tor the dog, which has the 
advan of fleetness, pluck and s 

A pair of hounds can do upa wolf in pretty 
short order. One will toss the wolf in the 
air, and before the astonished animal is 
again on the ground he is ht at neck 
and loin and torn asunder. he hounds 
are fed no meat, their diet being confined 
to cornbread and buttermilk in most part. 
The Range Association are satisfied that 
they have made a good investment in these 
wolf exterminators. 


In overhauling a bank vaultin England 
recently, there was occasion to move the 
unclaimed plate-chests, one of which was 
so old it fell to pieces, The contents, a 
beautiful silver toilet service, temp. 
Charles II., was revealed, together with a 
discolored letter, trom which it appeared 
that the service had been a wedding yift to 
a certain noble young lady, who was mar- 
ried in the year 1688. Her busband was at- 
tached to the foctunes of King James II., 
and was exiled in consequence. His wife’s 
wedding gift, which had never been un- 
packed, was deposited for satety, lost sight 
ot and never claimed. The letter supplied 
a clue to the descendants ot the family, who 
were communicated with. Being in re- 
duced circumstanc~s they parted with the 

roperty for a very modest sum toa dealer 
in second-band ware. He sold the ser- 
vice to a Westend house at a handsome 
profit, and rumor has it that it is now in 
the possession of the Princess of Wales. 


A female veteran of the late war bas been 
discovered, by a medical examination at 
Dayton, Ohio, ot an applicant properly sup- 
plied with papers, who desired to become 
an ininate of the Soldiers’ Home. James 
Fisher was the name given by the appli- 
cant, who bore a letter trom Colonel Tafel, 
stating that Fisher had served two years 
in Company C, Sixth Ohio Infantry, and 
nad been honorably discharged. The med- 
ical examination at — revealed the 
fact that Fisher is a fully developed wo- 
map. Of course she was not received into 
the Home, and no one knows where she 
now is. Very little is known ot her his- 
tory, except that she is 59 years old. Since 
the war she has continued to dress like a 
man and live with those of that sex. In 
appearance Fisher is short and heavy set, 
with a round, smooth fac’, dark hair and 
eyes, and somewhat efleminate, but no one 
had ever suspected her sex. Colonel Tatel 
says tie Woman was one of the bravest 
soldiers in his regiment, and he was 
astounded to learn that Fisher is a woman. 


Speaking of royal hobbies, the German 
Empress has a decided preference for 
splendid diamonds, in which she arrays 
herself in rich profusion on all state occa- 
sions, while her daughter-in-law, the 
Crown Princess Victoria, as a genuine 
daughter of the sea-girt isiand of Britain is 
exceedingly fond of pearls. The Queen of 
England has a collection of the rarest 
Indian shawls, whereas the sapphire is ber 
favorite jowel. The Empress of Russia is 
partial to jewels made of pearls and tur- 
quormses, while the Empress of Austria pre- 
ters a combination of emeralds and opals 
to any other kind of jewelry. The ex-Queen 
Isabella of Spain, is a diligdéht collector of 
valuable laces and net-work; a valuable 
lace shawl in her possesion cost $20,000. 
The Grand Duchess of Baden shares with 
the Emperor William an intense love of 
natural flowers. Catharine of ~Russia 
was passionately fond of horses and dogs, 
and the Empress Maria Theresa, of pious 
memory, was especially addicted to match- 
making, 48 numerous marriages in all 
c asses of the Vienna population can tes- 
lity. 

’ — 

A PuBLIC NECESSITY.—An_ eccentric 
Western justice of the peace, before wuxom 
a citizen bad prosecuted his daughter's 
lover for ejecting him trom his own parlor 
on the Sunday evening previous, solemnly 
decided as follows: 

“it appears that this foe J feller was 
courtin’ the plaintiffs gal in plaintiff’s par- 
lor, and that plaintif? intruded and was ; ut 
out b. defendant. Courtin’ is a public 
necessity, and must not be interrupted. 
Theretore, tbe law will hold that a parent 
has no legal right in a room where courtin’ 
is afoot, and so the defendant is discharged 
and plaintiff must pay costs,’’ 

——— << - 

A coxcoMe is ugly all over with the 

affectation of the fine gentleman. 
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Dur Uoung Folks. 


STOPPING THE CLOCK. 








BY E. M. WATERWORTH. 





HE got up early one morning, for she 
heard the bell ring violently. 
“Something mast be the matter,” 
said abe, as she began to dress. 

Her clothes were lying about the room; 
there was one boot on the chest of drawe 
another on the floor, as well as a glove an 
her new bonnet. 

There was also a bottle of ink, with a 


n. 

Pen Where did it come from? I did not put 
it there, and it was not there when I went 
to bed,’’ she said meditatively. 

Sbe did not look straight at it, for ber 
eyes were too sleepy for that, and she was 
making great efforts to fasten her black vel- 
vet sash. 

The pen began to move uneasily in the 
bottle; finally, when it was full of ink, it 
rose slowly in the air and cawne towards 
her. 

She thought it might be some strange 
kind of insect, so she retracted from it ; but 
the pen, pursuing her, forced itself into her 
band— 

**] came in the night, 
Aud you must write 
What I recite."’ 


said the pen. 
She became more surprised, and her sur- 
prise took away her fear, 0 she answered— 


‘*‘No paper have I, 
Or else I would try.** 


However, no sooner bad she spoken thau 
a quire of paper appeared before her, and 
the pen seemed eager to get at it, soshe put 
out her hand to reach it, The pen spoke 
hurriedly— 

“Write thus: 


‘My name is Max, 

I’m a clever lad ; 

I smashed a clock, 

Because it drove me mad, 

Don’t grieve that I have gone away, 
For lam very glad.’ 


That is for you to leave in the room, 80 that 
your parents may know that you bave gone 
away of your own accord.”’ 

“But my name is not Max,’”’ said she; ‘it 
is Cordelia; and you know that 1 am nota 
lad.”’ 

“That is not of the least consequence,”’ 
replied the pen. ‘As long as you have ne 
in your hand you are Max; | am Max—in 
fact, we are both Max together.”’ 

With a great effort, Cordelia flung the 
pen to the other end of the room. 

“Pooh, pooh!’ said the pen, returning; 
“don’t be so foolish. Thatis not the way 
to treat me. We are going away togetber, 
so Jt is better to be triendly.”’ 

And the pen placed itself once more in 
her band ; ber fingers closed around it, and 
secimned glued to it, for she could not open 
them, 

. « = * - * 


“You see, you are on your journey, 
Max,” said the pen; ‘‘we will take a cab 
here and drive to the tower.”’ 

Cordelia looked about, 

“I don’t know the place, and I have no 
money ip my pocket,”’ 


**But that is not true, 
For in your pocket ts a purse of blue, 
With money in it, as you'll see ; 
That's quite enough for you and me,** 


said the pen. 

No one called it, Lut a cab stopped beside 
them, and Cordelia and the pen at once got 
ip. 

*‘Where ?”’ asked the cabman. 


**To tue clock tower, 
In an hour,** 


said the pen. 

But it did not seem an hour to Cordelia; 
it appeared as ifthey had not been a min- 
ute in the cab, when it stopped vetore an 
old jyhte-house outside the town. 

The pev pulled Cordelia out of the cab. 

“Pay,’’ said the pen. 

And Cordelia took the purse out of ber 
pocket, and gave the cabiman some of the 
money. 

“It is not enough,’ said he, 

“Take it all then,’’ said she; and she 
threw the purse at him, whereupon cab, 
cabwan, and purse all disappeared, 

‘‘Max,”’ said the pen, suddenly. 

“Dou’t call me Max; I’m Cordelia,”’ she 
replied. 

“You are Max as long as you have me in 
your hand,” said the pen. 

“Then I wish you would let me lose 

you,.”’ 
? The pen laughed. 

“Not at present, Max; there is first some 
work to be done. Knock at the door, and 
when it opens go in.” 

Cordelia did so, 


**Now take tbe turn unto the right, 
Go up the narrow stair, 

And when you're at the top I'll tell 
You what you must do there,*’ 


said the pen. 
And they went upstairs, and into a room. 


**Write, write, write what I recite : 
There was a clock that would not stop, 
But struck twelve all the night; 

There was a boy who thought it right 
To smash the clock that would not stop, 
Kui struck twelve all the night.*’ 





Cordelia wrote down the words. 

“That is the beginning,” said the pen; “I 
shan’t tel! you the rest in rhyme, it would 
take too much time. When the boy 
sinashed the clock he disappeared, and 
nothing remained of hiin but a pen.” 

“Are you that boy ?’’ asked Cordeliv. 

“T am, and #0 are you as long as we two 
are er.”’ 

Riahes clock was it, and what be- 
came of it?” 

“The clock mended itself, and is up 
there, and it won’t stop till it runs down, 
and it won’t ran down for a huadred years 
uniess some one can make it go faster than 
it does,”’ 

“J, is w borrid little clock,’’ said Cordelia, 
looking up atit. “And I am getting quite 
deaf with bearing it strike.”’ 

“Till it stope striking you will be Max 
with a pen. When itstops, I don’t koow 
what will bappen, but it will be all right. 
And what you bave cowe bere for is to stop 
it. Stand on the stool and turn the hands 
around and around as fast as you cap.” 

Curdelia stood on the stool and began to 
do asthe clock coummanded. She worked 
away at it for an bour till ber arm ached so 
that sbe feltshe must stop or must drop 
with fatigue. 

But the pen said— 

“Go on, go on !”’ 

“Oh, can't [ stop—can’t I stop?’’ cried 
Cordelia, 

**No; having once begun, 
Go on till it is done.’ 


“JT won’t, I won’t. My arm achea, and I 
can scarcely move my fingers.” And she 
tried to take away ber band, but it seemed 
glued to the clock-face. 

The pen laughed. 

“TI am tired,’’ eobbed Cordelia. 

“Go on as bard as you can,” said the pen 


again. 

Cordelia was out of patience, and went 
into a reguiar passion, and fought at the 
clock as well as she could, twirling the 
bands around in the most reckless manner, 
so fastthat the works could not stand it 


longer. 


There wasaloud whirr, the spring was 
broken, the clock stopped so suddenly, un- 
loosing Cordelia’s fingers, that she fell to 
the ground, giving ber head a great bang. 

“Thank you,’’ said the pen. “Il am 
inuch obliged to you; you bave done it 
ca itally.’’ 

3ut Cordelia kept her eyes closed, and 
sobbed louder than ever, 


* os * a * 
When she opened her eyes the pen had 
gone; so had theclock, and she was in the 


room alone. The door was open, and she 
went down-stairs and out into the street. 
She looked around; it was all strange to 
her, sbe did not know where she was, 

**] will go back and see if the pen is un- 
der the table; it would be betterthan noth- 
ing.” 

“Ah,” said a voice. ‘I am glad to hear 
you say so. I was waiting until you wanted 
ine,”’ 

‘*But you are not the pen, you area boy,” 
exclaimed Cordelia, gazing at ths youth be- 
side her. 

“Ot courrae lam. Iam Max, and you are 
now Cordelia. It all comes from havin 
stopped the clock, and that being done, 
will take you home again. Just step into 
this carriage and shut your eyes until I tell 
you to open them. Away we'll drive and 
soon arrive.”’ 

And in another minute the boy, in a 
voice that seeined a long way off, said— 

“Now.” 

Cordelia opened her eyes, and to her sur- 
prise, found herself in ber own little room. 
Her bonnet was still on the floor, so of 
course she had not worn it. The window 
was open, and ip the street below she heard 
the boy calling— 


**A thousand thanks, itis all right; 
The clock is stopped that struck all night." 


Then Cordelia finished fastening her vel- 
vet sash and went down to breakfast, but 
sne did not say what « strange adventure 
she had had early in the morning, lest 
every one should laugh at her. 

—_— OO — 0 ee 


PICKLES’ PLAYGROUNDS. 





BY HENRY FRITH, 





“There isn’t nothin’ tbo matter 
more’n usual,’”’ replied the boy, a 
queer, ragged little boy, such a child as 
many of you have seen playing about the 
streets, I daresay, or in the roads just out- 
side the great city. 

What was he like? Let me see. How 
can I tell you? He was not very fat, but 
he was notthin. His bair was not brushed 
as yours is, but bung all around his head 
as if you bad puta wop on it. He worea 
shirt open at the neck, only one suspender 
kept up his ragged knickerbockers, or short 
trousers, bis legs and feet were quite bare, 
and he was leaning against an iron post 
inade of a cannon which had Leen captured 
in the great war. 

Such a queer, thoughtful boy—a peculiar 
lad. He was grave, and yet there was a 
twinkle In his eye which gave me the idea 
that he had a great taste fora bit of fun. 
In fact, stern schoo! inapector as I aw, had 
I met the lad anywhere else, I should have 
set him: down in my mind as a regular little 
Pickle,” 

{ looked at him steadily—he was think- 
ing deeply; and he said, when I asked him 
what was the matter, “There isn’t nothin’ 
tne matter more’n usual,’”’ by which he 
meant me to understand that be was nearly 
always in the same condition—idle, ragged, 
and, I am afraid, hungry. 


W HAT is the matter, my little lad ?”’ 





“What is your name, boy?” I asked. 
You must know that my business as in- 
spector takes me into some very poor 
places, and if the boys and girls do not go 
to schovi I must know why, and send them 
if I can, because the law says I must. 
Weil, never mind whatI do. The 
little boy is the person we want to find out 
all about. 

‘“W bat is your name, en I said again. 

“Bob Simmons,’”’ be , Without mov- 
ing. 

Have you po houe—no parents?” 

“What's them?’ said he. “Father? No, 
I've no father. Mother’s away. Dick and 
Molly and me lives over there.”’ 

**But,”’ said 1, “bow do you live? Have 
you nobody to take care of you? Can you 
work?” 

“Yes, sr; but this is my only support,” 


be replied, kicking the post as he leaned 
against it. 

“How do you amuse yourself when not 
at school?’ I said. “You must live with 


somne one,’’ 


“Yes; with aunt. Aunt lives there, and 
we can do a4 we like”’ (he said “likes,”’ but 
I need not write duwn all be said exactly 
as he sgid it), ‘‘and,’’ be went on, ‘“‘we have 
plenty of fun—lots!”’ 

“Fun! Can you actually amuse yourself 
in that wretched place—that alley?’ I ex- 
claimed, for I did not know so much about 
the poor chiidren then as I do now. “Do 
you play gsmes there?”’ 

“Ob, yes, we dance sometimes, and play 
‘Fly the Garter,’ and ‘Hop Scotch,’ and 
sometimes we stretch a cord across the 
court, and trip up the policeman «hen be 
hunts us. Oh, it is just fun, I can tell you, 
then. But we ain’t got very much to eat, 
and there’s too much scboul,” 

“Will you tell me ali about yourself, 
my lad, and about Dick and Molly. Who 
are they ?”’ 

“Who's they? Why, they’re my cousins, 
You can see them presently, if you want 
to. Give us a penny, will ye?” 

1 gave him a penny, but he tossed it back 
again. 

**Yab!"’ be said, ‘it’s foreign—no good !”’ 

I gave him another—and anotber; then, 
a® he chinked them in his band, he said to 
me— 


‘You're a gentleman, sir. 
tell you all about myself, I’m a off-fling.” 

“Anorpban. Yes; goon, my boy.” 

‘‘Lhat’s it: orfan—badly off-un—never 
had father nor mother, I s’pose, like Dick 
and Molly. They bad. I was born in the 
court there, and played ball and marbles 
in the gutter. I had adead kitten for a 
pet once, and now I’ve nothin’. But if 
you will come with mel will show you 
some fun. Thbhere’s three or four of us, 
and we call ourselves the ‘leapers’—we 
run over empty houses, play tip-cat, climb 
on each other’s shoulders, and play all 
kinds of gaines. Ob, it is fun!” 

Poor boy! I looked at him, and won- 
dered how he ever bad any ‘fun” in such 
a dress and in such acondition as he was. 
You children have nice warin rooms and 
nurseries, plenty of toys, puzzles, Noah’s 
arks, and such things. But this little boy 
had none of then, and aes paraenes was 
the street, the narrow and muddy street, 
the dirty little room where he and bis little 
cousins all slept together on some old sacks 
and straw. No nice beds, no nice curtains 
and white sheets, no blunkets, only an old 
sack and some straw to lie on—perbaps not 
even these. 

Yet this boy ainused himselfin his own 
way. 

“Come along with me,’’ be said. There’s 
Molly and Dick. See, they’re fishin’.”’ 

Fishing! Fishing in the street—in the 
narrow Street where the new and empty 
houses were. Did you ever bear of chil- 
dren fishing in «a road with houses ali 
around them? No, But here were these 
two children fisbing over agratiug, adrain, 
too, in which all the muddy water ran. 

The little girl was watching the boy as he 
sought the “treasures of the deep.’”’ He 
had a piece of string and a crooked pin,and 
he let down the line into the drain, which 
did not sinell at all nice, and ‘“tisbed,” as 
he called it. 

How happy they were, these poor little 
Pickles! ‘hey were chatting to each other 
in their own cuildish way, and trying to 
catch something worth having from the 
grating. 

I went up to them and waited, and Dick 
said— 

**T can’t catch it, Molly, it’s no use, 
stuck there, and won’t come up.” 

‘*What have you lost?” I said. 

The little girl, who was lying with her 
nose resting On her arm, said, half crying— 

“Iv’s my dolly, sir. 1 let it fall down the 
bole and he can’t get it up. It is such a 
nice one, sir.’’ 

I knelt down and saw a piece of wood, a 
broken doll, with no clothes on—lying on 
a ledge close to the rushing water. The 
poor little girl loved her dolly, a rough, 
wooden block, just as much as you chil- 
dren love your finely dressed dolls with 
pink cheeksand beautiful hair. 

“Never mind, Molly,” cried Bob, who 
had been listening. ‘Never you mind. 
Tue gentieman gave me two pennies, and 
you shall have them; yes, you shall, and 
buy a new doll, Moll. Come, cheer up; 
don’t how! any more over it.” 

What akind-bearted child he was. He 
—_ ane +¥ 4 hl up his pennies to 

girl, an wondered at it. 
“ikaw. t it ut she got 

“Oh, I’in not going to cry. Let us go a 
find another. We can red awestion with 
ne paneeee, Bob, can’t we?” 

ick, Who wass 
when till fishing, got up then, 

“Yes, let’s go. Come on, Bob. 
fish for the dolly to-morrow. I ay A. 
g° and have some fun. Come along.”’ 


Now I will 


It is 





They started off after a glance at me, and 
I my Sy —— . —— a little feet 
they @ n sight for a 
yoy oe t . all . 

urnea up an alley and I | 

them for tbat day. “sam 

“Poor children,” I said to myself. 
“Ciothed in rags, yet ready to do a real! 
kind, unselfish cchen tor the littie girl.” | 
wondered whether some little folk I know 
would give up their pennies to their sisters, 
and yet here wasa poor child, who never 
had two pennies at one time in all his life 
before, quite ready to give them away. 


_ 
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THE WEARING OF BEARD#s — Full 
beards were cultivated among eastern 
nations in early times, and have always 
been regarded by them as a bad of 
dignity. The fact that the ancient Egy p- 
tian pictures frequently represent the 
human male figure, especiaily that of a 
king or digni , without the beard, 
would seem to indicate that it was a mark 
of rank in Egypt to be devoid of that 
ao. 

po ancient India, Persia and Assyria, 
however, the beard was allowed to grow 
long, and was always esteemed a symbol 

{ dignity aud wisdom. 

In Tor ey it is considered an infamy to 
have the beard cut off, and the elaves of 
the seraglio are shaved as a mark of their 
servile condition. Previous to the reign of 
Alexander the Great, the Greeks wore 
beards, but daring the wars of that mon- 
arch they commenced shaving, the practice 
having n suggested, it is said, by Alex- 
ander for the purpose of depriving the 
enemy of an opportunity of catcbing the 
soldiers by the beard. 

The fasbion thus begun continued until 
the reign of Justinian, when long beards 
again me customary. The year 300 
B. Cc. is given as about the time at which 
the Romans commenced shaving. The 
philosophers from the earliest periods 
seem to have affected the full beard, it 
being esteemed by them, a8 among the 
Greeks, a symbol of wisdoin. 

All the ancient inhabitants of Europe wore 
beads at the eartiest period of which any 
record exists. The Lombards, or Lon 
bards, derived their name from the practice 
of going unshaved. 

Sati the introduction of Christianity the 
Anglo-Saxons all wore beards without dis- 
tinction, but then the clergy were com- 
pelied by lawtoshave. In the 13th cen- 
tury Pope Honorius IIJ., in order to con- 
ceal a disfigured lip, allowed bis beard to 
grow, and inaugurated anew the fasbion ; 
which became general in Europe in the age 
of Francis I. The right of the clergy to 
wear their beards was then again disputed. 
In 1561 the College of the Sorbonne decided 
that a beard was coutrary to sacerdotal 
modesty. 

In England, during the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, the beard was worn by all men 
ot higber rank. The Russiaus retained 
their beards until Peter the Great returned 


from his Western taur, when one of his 
first edicts towards the compulsory civiliza- 
tion of bis ple had reference to tne 
beard, which he ordered tv be shaved off. 
Thus the practice of shaving became almost 
universal. 

France was tbe first to return to the old 
fashion of wearing the beard, and England 
was the last. The Indians have very scanty 
beards, and no beard appears on the Atha- 
bascans, This is owing to their custom of 
plucking it out. 


—_— i 0 —— 


ABOUT TAR.—This was known to the 
ancient Greeks, and there is not the smal!- 
est difference between the processes now 
practised in most places and those of an- 
cient Greece. 

Along the whole coast of the Gulf of 
Botnnia the inhabitants are very generally 
engaged in this occupation. They make 
use of the roots of fir-trees, witn logs and 
billets of the same, which they arrange ip 
a@ conical stack, fitted to a cavity in the 
ground, generally in the side of a bank. 

In the bottom of this cavity is placed a 
cast-iron pan, from which a spout leads out 
through the bank. The heap is covered 
with turf and is then fired, as in making 
charcoal. Tar coliects iu the latter part of 
the process of charring, and runs off through 
the spouts into barrels, 

In Sweden, where the business is also 
important, some peculiar methods are 
adopted to increase the yield of tar. Trees 
of no value for the saw-mill are partially 
peeled of thelr bark a fathom or two up 
Irom the ground, This does not kill them, 
but only checks the growth. After five or 
six years, when cut down, the wood is 
found to be much ricber in the resinous 
matter, which produces tar. 

—— the coast of the Southern States, 
especially of North Carolina, Virginia, and 
Georgia, the business is carried on upon 4 
large scale in connection with the manufac- 
ture of turpentine, resin and pitch. Old 
trees which have ceased to produce turpen- 
tine and dead wood which is rich in resi- 
nous inatter are selected for the ocoal-pits. 
The process there does not difter materially 
froin that already described. 


—_— Ore 


GREAT SaVING IN BuTTER.—A well-to- 
do but very careful geutleman recently 
told a friend in good faith that be bad 
discovered how to save on bis butter bills. 
“Just spread your bread with butter,’ 
said he, ‘then scrape it oft as closely 48 
you can, and hold the buttered side down 
when you eat it, Your tongue strikes tbe 
butter at once, and you get just as much 
flavor as it you bad three times as much 
butter and ate it the other way.”’ 

0 

Men who live without religion live #!- 

ways in a tuiultnary and restless state. 
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HOW LITTLE ONE CAN TELL. 
° 





BYs. U. Vv. 


A man in his carriage was riding along, 
A gaily-dressed wife by his side; 

In satins and laces she looked iike a queen, 
And he like a King in his pride. 


A wood-sawyer stood on the street as he passed; 
The carriage and couple he eyed, ‘ 

And sald, as he worked witb his saw on a log, 
‘'T wish I was rich and ceuld ride,’ 


The man in bis carriage remarked to his wife, 
“One thing I would do lf I could— 

I'd give all my wealth for the strength and health 
Of the man who ls sawing the wood,’’ 


A pretty young maid with a bundie of work, 
Whose face as the moraing was fair, 

Went tripping along with a sinile ot delight, 
While hunnming a love-breathing air. 


She leoked in the carriage, the lady she saw, 
Arrayed in apparel so flue, 

And said, in a whisper, ‘‘I wish from my heart 
Those satins and laces were miue.’’ 


The lady looked out on the ma!d witb ber work, 
So fair in her calico dress, 

And sald, *‘I’d relinquish position and wealth 
Her beauty aad yeuth to possess,*’ 


Thus it is in this world, whatever our lot, 
Our minds and our time we employ 

In lenging and sighing for what we have not, 
Ungrateful for what we enjoy. 


We welcome the pleasuce for which we havesighed 
The heart has a veid in it still, 

Growing deeper and wider the lenger we live, 
That nought but Religion can All. 





SOME CURIOUS WAGERS. 





So far as we can go back in the world’s 
history, we find the rage for making wagers 
prevalent. The Romans bad a great taste 
for wagers and bets; and they had a con- 
ventional form of ratifying these contracts, 
which consisted in taking trom the finger 
the ring which the higher classes invariably 
wore, and giving it into the keeping of a 
third party or umpire. 

One of the wildest bets ever made was 
that of a physician of the ancient world 
named Asclepiades. He wagered against 
Fortune that he would never be ill during 
his life, under penalty of losing the name 
he had acquired of being the most tamous 
physician of his time. Absurd and impious 
as was this presumption, he won his wager, 
although he could not enjoy it, for, ata 
very advanced period of lite, he died trom 
the effects of a tall down-stairs. 

The Romans were forbidden by law to 
bet upon the success of any unlawtul game, 
or indeed of any games whatever, unless 
they were trials of courage, bodily strength, 
orskill, Inthe later days of Rome, her 
cil.zens were prohibited trom making bets 
upon the death or exaltation of the popes 
and on the promotion of cardinals. 

At Venice no wager might be laid upon 
the election of persons to fill the public of. 
fices; at Genoa, on the revolution of states 
or kingdoms, the success of military expe- 
ditions, the arrival and departure of vessels, 
Or proposed marriages. Somewhat simi- 
lar to this was an Act of Parliament passed 
in Paris in 1685 which rendered it illegal to 
make @ woman the subject of a wager. 

The parliament of Dole, in Franc, was 
called Upon to decide a very curious wager 
In the year 1634. It was between two citi- 
zens Of Pasmes, one ot whom had agreed, 
on consideration of his being paid the sum 
of twenty-four francs, to furnish the other 
With a quautity of grains of millet, in pro- 
portion to the number of children that 
should be born within a certain extent of 
country during one year. He was to hand 
Over one grain for the first child, two tor 
the second, four for the third, and 80 on, 
always doubling the number of grains for 
each successive birth. 

The number of children born within the 
Specified time was sixty six; and such an 
©normous quantity of grains of millet had 
to be supplied to meet the conditions of the 
‘greement, that the contracting party de- 
manded the cancelling of the bet, on the 
round that it was founded on an impossi- 
ble condition. The court agreed at once 
that it was impossible for the contract to be 
carried out; and decided that the person 
Who had received the ‘twenty-four francs 
should repay them to his opponent, and 


give him an additional sum of twenty-four 
francs, 


“urely this was anything but a just judg- 
ment, for it was impossible that the gainer 
Could have lost. He had made his calcula- 
Uons and was betting on the ignorance of 
the loser, It was therefore a wager based 
Upon bad taith, and should have been an- 
nulled altogether. 





Vieuxtemps, the well-known violinist, 
used to tell a strange story of a wager that 
he averred he had really witnessed whilst 
on & visit to London. It was to the effect 
that one day as he was walking across Lon- 
don Bridge a poor wretch jumped up on to 
& parapet and leaped down into the river. 
There was at once a rush of eager specta- 
tors, and a voice shouted, “I'll bet he 
drowns!”’ ‘Two to one, he’ll swim ashore!”’ 
‘Donel’? Meanwhile Vieuxtemps had has- 
tened to get a boat, and was rowing, witha 
waterman, to the rescue of the unhappy 
creature, who was floundering about, and 
just managing to keep himselt afloat. As 
they reached him, and were preparing to 
pull him in the boat, there was a roar from 
the bridge: ‘“‘Leave him alone—there is a 
bet on!” The waterman immediately lay 
upon his oars, refusing to make any turther 
attempt to save the drowning man; and 
Vieuxtemps saw him sink before his very 
eyes. 

A strange bet was once made in relation 
to the Master of the Revels to George IIL., 
named Heidegger, whose ugliness it was 
declared it was impossible to surpass. One 
of the courtiers wagered that he would pro- 
duce some one who should be pronounced 
uglier than Heidegger. He was allowed a 
tew days in which to unearth his champlon, 
and it is said that he employed them in 
personally ransacking the worst slums of 
London. Somewhere in St. Giles’ he tound 
an old woman whom he thought was suf- 
ficiently plain to confront with Heidegger. 
When the two were put face to face, the 
judges said it was impossible to decide 
which of them was entitled to bear the 
proud title of ‘‘the ugliest being in Lon- 
don.’”’ A courtier, however, suggested that 
Heidegger put on the old woman’s bonnet. 
This he did; and the additional ugliness 
it gave him was such that he was unani- 
mously declared the winner. 

A notorious gambler of the last century 
finally ruined himself by a very extraordi- 
nary bet. He had been playing with Lord 
Lorn; their stakes had been very high, and 
luck had gone steadily against him. Exas- 
perated at his losses, he jumped up from 
the card-table; and seizing a large punch- 
bowl, said: ‘‘For once I’]] have a bet where 
I have an equal chance of winning! Odd 
or even, for fitteen thousand guineas ?’’ 
“Odd,’’ replied the peercalmly. The bow] 
was dashed against the wall, and on the 
pieces being counted, there proved tu be an 
oddone. Therash gambler paid up his 
filteen thousand guineas; but, if tradition 
be correct, it was only by selling the last of 
his estates that he was enabled to do so. 


brains of old. 


Custom does often reason overrule. 
Not every one who dances is glad. 
It is as natural to die as to be born. 


Busy lives, like busy waters, are gener- 
ally pure. 

Money is not required to buy one neces- 
sity of the soul. 

The strongest men are often the most 
tender-hearted. 

An evi] intention perverts the best actions 
aud makes thein sins. 

Make not thy friends too cheap to thee, 
nor thyself to thy friends. 

The virtue of Paganism was strength, 
the virtue of Christlanity ls obedlence 

Nothing can atone for the want of mod- 
esty, without wuich beauty is uugeaceful and wit de- 
testable. 

A stubborn mind conduces as little to 
wisdom or even to kuowledge, asa stubborn temper 








to happiness. 

As land is improved by sowing it with 
various seeds, soisthe mind by exercising it with 
different studies, 

There are six faults which one ought to 
avold; the desire of riches, drowsiness, sloth, idle- 
ness, fear, and anger. 

The great misfortune with most of us is— 
we areconstantly looking ahead for our experience 
instead of looking Dehiad. 

Modesty makes large amends for the pain 
it gives the persons who labor under it, by the pre- 
judice it affords every worthy person in thelr favor. 


A modest person seldom fails to gain the 
good-will of those he converses with, because no- 
body envies 4 man who does not appear to be pleased 


with himself. 
Fanaticism is a fire, which heats the 


mind indeed, but heats without purliying. It stimu- 
lates and ferments all the passiuus, but It rectifies 


none of them. 


The desire to say some great thing has 
prevented the utterance of many a wholesome word; 
and anxiety to accomplish some won jerful work has 
crushed in the bud many a humble deed of exceed- 


ing grace aud sweetness. 





Femininities. 


—~ FAasculinities. 





The proportion ot red headed women is 
about lin 20, 


Ten counties in Iowa have women school 
superintendents, 


Lite appears to be too short to be spent 


ju nursing animosity or registering wroug. 


In a breach of promise suit in Ohio the 
girl showed up 745 letters for 120 days of love. 


And with a velvet lip print on his brow 
such language as the tengue hath never spoken. 


The intellect of the generality of women 
serves more to fortify their folly than their reason. 


Bible readings in parlors will be a fea- 
ture of society— diversion, shall it be sald?’—this 
winter, 

Husband: ‘‘Was that you who ancesed, 
Maria?’’ Wite; ‘‘It wasnot, James,’* ‘Then den't 
do tt again.’’ 

Full sized bulltrogs, made of striped 
plush, are the very latest parlor decorations, Their 
silence is eloquent. 

Salt and vinegar, applied hot, are good 
for cleaning brass, which should afterward be pol- 
ished with fine ashes, 

The Empress of Austria bas been for- 
bidden by her physicians to ride on horseback, and 
thus debarred from her chief pleasure. 

The yelk of one egg, three drachms of 
glycerive and filteeu grains of carbolic acid make an 
excellent mixture for softening the hands. 

Pocketbooks of rattlesnake skin, with 
the genuine ratties sewed oun the side, are among the 
novelties to be introduced this brilliant autumn, 

Modern haliways are made to look as 
much like a room as possible, with grandfather's 
clock end the colonial table, chairs and engravings. 

An Illinois schoolteacher sent to Chicago 
for ‘*memoraandumb beoks.’’ Tne trustees requested 
her resignation, as they did not believe in ‘‘art 
spelling.*’ 

A Brooklyn woman stole a waist trom 
a fancy goods store, and the next day taok it back to 
exchange for one that would fit her, Shs was handed 
over to the pelice, 

Young wornan, timidly, to clerk: ‘I 
would like to look at some [aise hair, please.’’ Clerk, 
experienced: ‘*Yes, ma‘am. What color does your 
friend wanty’’ Sale effected. 

It the man you have married is not rich, | 
or if money troubles arise, be brave and strong; a 
help always, a burden never; the friend to whom he 
can tell all, who sees thimgs always from the bright- 
est side. 

Mother, to 4-year-old: “It your dolly 
has been so naughty as you say, Flossie, why don't 
you give hera goed whipping?'’ Blossie, thought- 
fully: **’Cause I don't b'ileve im that sort ef 
thing.’’ 

Wife: ‘‘I don’t see how you can say that 
Mr. Whitechoker hasan effeminate way of talking; 
hehasavery loud voice.'* Hushand: ‘*l mean by 
an effeminate way of talking, my dear that he talks 
ali the time,’’. 

Probably there isn’t an older phrase in 
the English language than the words ‘‘llove you,’’ 
and yet the most filppant young man doesn't even 


think of saying ‘‘chestnut!*’ when some sweet gir! 


whispers it softly into his coat collar. 
The Rassian adventuress known by the 


nickname of ‘*The Golden Hand’’ has been con- | 


demued by the tribunal of Moscow to transportation 
tor life to Siberia. This extraordinary weiman has 
been married no lese than sixteen times, 


Mother: ‘‘Charlie, you have given your 
sisterthe smallest apple. You should have given 
her the largest one, for sheis much larger than you,’’ 
Charlie, with force of conviction. **But, mamma, 
see how much larger my inouth Is than hers,’’ 


Husband: “If you only had the ability 
to couk as my mother used te do, [should be happy, 
dear.'’ Wife: ‘‘And if you only had the ability to 
make money enough to buy things to cook as my 
father used to du, I too should be happy, dear.’’ 


An odd timepiece is shown ina window 
in thiscity,. The frontof the clock isa large round 
waiter, The hours are mnarked on a dozen oyster 
shells, A simall plate, garnished with slices of 
lemon, conceals the works, and the hands are a 
knife and fork, 


No language can express the power and 
beauty and heroism and majesty of a mother's love. 
It shrinks not where man cowers, and grows 
stronger where man faints, and over the wastes of 
worldly fortune sends the radiance of its quenchiese 
fidelity like a star in heaven. 


The errors into which strangers fall some- 
times are usually logical enough. For instance, !t 
was by no means strange that, ina land where but- 
ternuts abound, an English girl should make the 
mistake which so mightliy tickled Bostonians ‘last 
winter. ‘*At what season,’’ she asked innocently, 
‘tare doughnuts ripe?’’ 

One hundred women nde tricycles in 
Washington. The smoothness of the streets makes 
the work easier than it is anywhere else, and the 
encouragement given by thetr male relatives in the 
cycle clubs strengthens them to face the public. Most 
of the women have a special costuine tu the natare 
of ariding habit with the train cut off, 

In a car a few days age a gentleman said 
toa young lady of his acquaintance In her teens, on 
seeing that she had a deep sctentiBic book in her 
hands: ‘‘Why, you seleet very deep literature for 
your reading! Lhad no idea you were 60 studious.’’ 
She answered: **Oh, is it a deep book? [ did not 
know what to get at the library, so took this, as the 
cover harmonizes so beautifully with my hat, Did 
you ever see a mere periect match?’’ 

They were on their way to the theatre, 
and she was tremalously bappy. She [eit that the 
words which she so longed to hear would be spoken 
that night, and the idea made her aimost dizzy with 
delight. ‘'Mr, Sampson,’’ she said, softiy, ‘‘why 
do you wear that bit of string about your floger ?*' 
‘Oh,’ replied Mr. Sampson, taking it of, ‘*that 
wastoremind meof my engagement with you w- 
night.’’ It wasn’t much, butit was enough to take 
away the delightful dizziness, 
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A wounded conscience is able to unpara- 
ise paradise itsel!. 
He who never changes any of his opin- 


tens never corrects any of his inistakes. 
With all his boasts, he is like the sword- 
Ssh, who ouly wears his weapon in bis mouth. 


The principal drawback about the hoe is 


that the man who operates it can’t get on and ride. 


A woman sometimes can keep her tem- 
per when she is moving. A man isn’t expected to. 


A man who takes a second wite, and per- 
sests in praising the frst, may find it to hisadvantage 
to Be bald-headed. 


‘There's always room at the top.”’ But 
there wouldn't be ifeverybody who is up there was 
as big as he thinks himeel!, 


A Chinese gentleman always sends s pair 
of geese to the lady of his choice, as they are looted 
upon as the emblems of conjugal fidelity. 


Whenever a tarmer gets a labor-saving 
implement for himself, let him think If something to 
save his wife from kitchen labor cannot also be se- 
oured, 

Some physiologists think that the tre- 
quent washing and shampooing of the hair are mere 
conducive to baldness than isthe close-fitting air- 
tight bat. 

From an old bachelor’s album :—‘‘It’s 
too soon to marry when one ls youug and too late 
when one is vid, The interval may profitably be de- 
voted to reflection.’' 

German journalism is to have an addi- 
thon—a weekly that is to appear at Haden, ander 
the title of **Thne Mother-in-Law.'’ Each subseriber 
may be also a contributor. 


Bell, of telephone fame, has conveyed his 
very large interests in his patent to his 
wife, retaining for himself but one share of the stock, 
This he invests solely in cigars. 


When a man conveys to you ina loud 
tone of voice and the language of slang, profanity 
aud bad grammar the Intormation that he Is a gentle- 
man, It isa waste of time to doubt “ 


Tne ‘‘potato opera pocket”’ WiH be a fash- 
tonable article this winter. A Pittsburg man threw 
a potato at a dade who stared at his wife, and four 
hundred people arose and applauded the act. 


A Pittsburg man has come out with the 
remarkable statement that fies distribute themselves 
over the country according to the number of the in- 
habitants. He allows an average of seventeen flies to 
every person. 

A German artist makes all his angels with 
the same clothes on that men, women and children 
wear on earth. Hesays he hasno doubt that dress 
goods and broadcloths are just as pientifal In heaven 
as muslin and bunting. 

When a Chinaman desires a visitor to 
dine with him, he does potask him todoso; bat, 
when he dves not wish him to stay, he says, ‘'Oh, 
please stay and dine with me!’’ The visitor will 
then know he is not wanted, 


An authority on men’s clothes has an- 
neunced oracularly that it will be proper for men to 
wear evils composed of garments of various material, 
and that theman who shows the greatest variety in 
hie attire will be distinctively fascinating. 


Begging is prohibited in Berlin. Every 


) Sieanger, upon arriving in the city, must bave bis 
* mame recorded at a police-statiuon, and vo one is 
 aliowed totake up his residence withouta definite 
, eccupation and satisfactory evidence of his ability to 


feliow it. 
The manager of a burlesque troupe play- 


} ing at Louisville, Ky., was married on the stage to 
* gn actress in hiscompapy on Munday night, and about 


tee time they got home from the performance he was 
arrested on a ball writ for unpaid board aud sent to 
Jedi for the night. 

Were our pen a quill from the pinion of 
the loftiest seraph that baske tu gleaming glory and 
dipped in the refulgent radiance ef the rainbow’s 
fountain, wecould not describe how supremely hap- 
vy ene of our young men looks when iu the ethereal 
presence of bis adored one, 


A mother’s love is indeed the golden link 
Wat binds yeuth to age ; and he is still buta child, 
however time may have furrowed bis cheek, or qil- 
vered his brow, whocan yet recall, with a softened 
heart, the fond devotion, or the gentle chidings, of 
the best friend that God ever gives us, 


A citizen of Munich, who was short of 
funds, had recourse to the following original scheme 
for raising the wind: He ordered a contectloner to 
make a ple for bis wife's birthday, containing as a 
surprise a lining of new dollar pieces. The mau was 
now relieved, but the confectioner Is still waiting for 
hie money. 

Prince Ferdinand, the play Monarch of 
Bulgaria, is described asa walking specimen of dan- 
dytem. He notonly parts his hairin the middle and 
wears bracelets, Lut also goes in for Jewelrytoa 
ridiculous exteat. He wears adozen rings ata time, 
has ecarabees snd other curious things setin bis 
bracelets aud is food of dlamonds, 


Washington Irving, in his early youth, 
had a longing to go to sea and be a pirate. He deter- 
mnined to make the attempt, but wisely decided to pre- 
pare himself for it by preliminary experiences. He 
began by eating salt pork. That made him sick. He 
then slept for a nightor soon hard boards. That 
made him sore, It was enough. He bad no more 
desire to goaway. Uther boys who wanttocapture 
men-of-war, or who desire to go West and scalp | ndi- 
dians, would do well to imitate young Irving's exam- 
pie. 

The old style of hand shaking is gradual. 
ly passing away in London, te give place toa new 
method, which hasbeen very severely criticized by 


sume of the papere lo the Engiishcapital. he hande 
are raised to a level with the shoulder, aud, alter 
dangling aboutin the airlikea worm at the end ofa 
rod and line, a swinging, peniulum-like motion ts 
given the palms, which somehow manage to collide 
im the mid-air. Then follow afew feeble flaps of a 
teatative and Gabby character, which are supposed 
to indicate whatever degree of mutual Joy and plea- 


eure le felt at the meeting. 
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Recent Book Jssues. 


“Vendetta, or The Story of One Forgot- 
ten,’”’ by Marie Corelli, will please those 
who want an extra touch of the weird and 
horrible in their literary provender. It is 
an Italian tale of ou honor and the 
husband’s horrible revenge. This outline 
is filled in with madneas, we love, 
music, flirtation and other features that are 
wellin keeping with the main idea. The 
story is certainly of its kind. Lippin- 
cott & Co,, publishers. Price, 50 cents. 


“A Border Shepherdess, a Romance of 
Eskdale,” by Amelia E. Barr, is a grace- 
fui and touching story of Scotch lite, power- 
ful in the telling and wholly a poms | in 
the reading. It gives a beautiful reproduc- 
tion of the people, and sentiments of atime 
that now belongs to the past, or lives onl 
in printed pages. It is, perhaps, too stead- 
ilv pathetic and lacking in contrasts of a 
lighter nature ; but it is well written, its 
characters are vigorously depicted, and 
ibere is a crisp and simple realism ion the 
whole that is uncommonly pleasing and at- 
tractive. Published by Dodd, Mead & Co., 
New York. For sale by Porter & Coates. 
Price, $1.00. 

Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co., have pub- 
lished “The Earth Trembled,” by Edward 
P. Roe, in their uniform edition of that 
author’s works. The story deals with life 
in the South, and its most dramatic interest 
is centred in the Charlestown earthquake, 
which is made to play an important part in 
the fates of the chief characters of the story. 
The earthquake is vividly and _ pictur- 
esquely described, and its horrors have 
been skilfully utilized. The novel will 

lease that large circle of admirers which 
Mtr. Roe has gathered to himself, and to 
which he addresses himself particularly. 
Published by Dodd, Mead & Co., New 
York. For sale by Porter & Coates. Price, 
$1.50. 





FRESH PERIODICALS. 

The Phrenological Journal for October 
deals with ‘“‘Mesmerism Forty Years Ago,’’ 
“Evolutionary Problems,’’ ‘Heredity,’ 
“Tie Chris@an Religion,’’ ‘‘Troublesome 
Cuildren,” and many other topics, includ- 
ing a lengthy resume of the life and labors 
of the late Prof. O. S. Fowler. Luke P, 
Poland, of Vermont, is the subject of a por. 
trait and biographical sketch. Fowler & 
Wells Co., publishers, No. 775 Broadway 
New York. 

‘Lhe frontispiece of the November Quiver 
represents a six-year-old pouring her child- 
ish sympathy into ber grandmother's ear. 
The opening paper is on ‘P:ovidence and 
the Little Ones.’"’ The interesting serial, 
“My Brother Basil,’’ is conduded. Prof. 
Roberts continues his ‘Reminiscences of 
Departed Members of the New Testament 
Revision Company.’’ The Hon. Katherine 
Scott contributes a story, ‘““Maudie’s Text.” 
The story of “Granny’s Comforter’’ is 
given in rhyme, and there is a ‘Harvest 
Thanksgiving’ Cantata, appropriately 
illustrated. Prof. Blackie gives an inspir- 
ing accountof Dr. Bernardo’s labors among 
poor children, which have ext) nded across 
the ocean, from England to Canada. The 
Kev. RK. H. Lovell discusses *Prejudice.”’ 
Fiction, Bible Lessons, poetry and pictures, 
with ashower of “Short Arrows,’’ go to 
make upthe number, $1.50 a year. Cas- 
sell & Co., publishers, New York. 

The English Illustrated Magazine for 
October ha» for its frontispiece a portrait | 
study, engraved by W. B. Gardner troma 
drawing by E. F. Brentwall. Algernon 
Swinburne contributes a spirited poem, 
“To a Seamew,”’ which is in his best man- 
ner. A paper on “Coaching Days and 
Coaching Ways,” by W. Outram ‘Tristram, 
isan interesting reminiscence of bygone 
times, and affords an opportunity to tlugh 
Thomson to emphasize it by numerous 
illustrations. ‘Suramer in Somerset,’’ by 
Richard Jeffries, discourses of a charming 
country. Mr. F. Marion Crawford's vigor- 
ous “National Hymn for the United States 
of America,’’ written forthe recent Phila- 
d°'phia centennial, appears in this issue. 
Two new serial stories are begun. The 


pumber is uncommonly attractive and 
strong both in its literature and its art. 
Published by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 
New York. 


The Century for October tollows the bent 
the magazine has pursued so jong, and is 
largely historical. The life of Abraham 
Lincoln has reached the inception of the 
s cession movement, Which brings it close 
to the period of the war papers which forimn 
now the characteristic feature of this peri- 
odical. Mr. EK. C, Stedman contributes a 
brilliant critical paper on ‘‘Twelve Years of 
Br tish Song.” Mr. Stockton's *The Hun- 
dreth Man” is concluded, as is also Mr. 
Harris’s “Azalia.”’ Ely Cathedral pro- 
vides the theme of Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s 
paper for the month on “English Cathed- 
rais.”’ The frontispiece of the number is 
a fine portrait of tlarriet Beecher Stowe, 
engraved exquisitely by T. Johnson. The 
issue is wholly up tothe best standard of 
the magazine, both in respect to literary 
matter aud the magnificent character of the 
engraving:. Thereis no question that The 
Century stands at tue head of publications 
of its class either on this or the other side of 
the oc: an, but the inanagers have in con- 
tem plation novelties and improvements to 
be started in early issues that will make its 
excellence more iwarked than ever. Pub- 
lished by The Century Company, New 
York. 


———— 


Has that Tom Cat scratched! my darling’s 
face? Rub it, Freddy, with Salvation Oil. 

The best remedy for pulmonary com- 

Jaints is Dr. Bull’s Cough Syrup. Price, 
centa. 





The Turquoise Ring. 


BY J. CASSELL. 





“You must go?” She fell back a 
step, asifshe detected impatience in 
tone. “You can’t stay any longer?’ 

she said then, more err: 

“No, I must be off. Be a good girl, Paul- 
ita, and—and think of me sometimes.” 

e ended with a laugh that sounded half 
sarcastic. But she had loosened her hold 
upon his arm, snd she looked at him 
almost with the calmness of despair. 

“Think of me sometimes,” he repeated. 

“Sometimes !’’ she struck in with quiet 
intensity. “Always. Night and day. 
morning and mid-day, and evening and 
midnight. Every moment, constantly, 
faithfully, I shall never let —_ image 
leave me for an instant. I will wear your 
ring and will look atit and see your two 
a ye me. * * * Good- 

, good- . 

“Ye Jed her for a brief moment in 
silence. He enpeares surprised yet re- 
lieved at her quietude. He was glad there 
had been no scene. He had almost ex- 

ted one. Then he stooped hastily and 
issed her forehead anes, Tae brushin 
it with his lips, and, turning, hasten 
away. 

He was Roger Hastings, know) to Paul- 
itaas Roger Hardy, and was the son of 
wealthy parents; he traced his ancestry 
back for many generations. 

He said that be had gotall out of univer- 
sity life that he cared for, and that he was 
going to see the world pretty thoroughly 
for the dozen years to come. 

It would be strange if he did not care to 
gather an occasional flower by the wayside 
as he went. 

And Paulita? She watched him as lon 
as her eyes could tell his shape—watched 
him pass briskly off into the twilight. 

She put her hand in the bosom of her 
dress and touched tenderly the ring she 
wore upon a blue ribbon—the ring that he 
had given her—the solid band with its 
quaint setting of twin turquoises, like two 
blue eyes gazing steadily outwards. She 
knew that he would be true to her. She 
knew that he loved her. 

Then Paulita came back to herself out of 
a pleasant dream into which she had been 
drifting, and remembered that she must 


{ OOD-night, Paulita, I must go.” 
Gi 


-go to bed at once, in order to rise early and 


tinixh her sewing in time. 

“IT never saw that ribbon around her 
neck before,” said the cook suddenly. 
“What is it—acharm that you are wear- 


5 
-aulita hesitated. 

‘“Yes,’’ she said softly. 
harm away.” 

In a fortnight the family in which Paul- 
ita was nurse was at Brighton. 

Paulita wondered bow soon she would 
hear trom her lover. She looked fora let- 
terany day. He would writeto Brighton ; 
or even if he did not, the jetter would be 
forwarded from home. 

Paulita dreamed a good deal—day dreams 
—while she sewed, or whileshe helped the 
governess to take the children tor walks. 
Paulita dreamed by day and by night. She 
dreamed asshe walked by the ocean and 
looked out towards the blue horizon rim. 
But no letter came. 

She wore her ring within her bosom. 
Sometimes she took it out and looked at it, 
and remembered his voice when he gave it 
to her ; remembered his soft laugh when 
he warned her not to let acid touch the 
stones and darken ther. 

But the days passed, and the weeks 
passed, and no letter came—no word or 
sign of her lover. 

Atlength Paulita’s face began to grow 
thin and pale; her eyes seemed larger—- 
darker—tor great hollows came about 
them. She did not care for food. She did 
not sleep at night. 

And still she waited for his letter. 

One atternoon her mistress bade her to 
do some work that needed the mistress’s 
supervision. 

Paulita sat palely watching her stitches 
and plying her needle. Some strange in- 
tluence had moved her to take the tur- 
quoise ring from ber bosom and place it on 
her wedding-ring finger. 

Her hands were very white and thin, 
to match the pallor of her face, and the 
blue and heavy gold shone markedly. 

Was there any strangeness in the fact, 
that a friend of Paulita’s mistress, an inti- 
mate friend, a brusque, elderly, somewhat 
an eccentric lady, shouid drop in for a chat, 
and so sit with Paulita’s mistress in ber 
boudoir? 

Paulita rose with an inquiring glance at 
her mistress. But the latter only smiled 
languidly. 

“You need not go, Paulita. Continue 
your work.”’ And to her visitor: ‘This is 
my nurse, You will not mind her pre- 
sence ?’’ 

“No,” said the visitor good humoredly ; 
but she glanced sharply at the girl. and 
presentiy when she had spoken a little 

with her friend, she appear greatly inter- 
ested in what toe nurse was doing. 

She was a woman with a heavy, almost 
soarse, voice, And when she suddenly 
addressed Paulita, the girl started and 
grew a shade paler. 

“That isa very peculiar ring that you 
wear.”’ 

“Yes, madame,” said Paulita, in a low 
voice, 

“Will you oblige me by letting me look 
atit?’ 

Paulita’s breath came hard for a moment. 
Her cheeks began tocrimson. She slowly 
drew the band from her finger and carried 


“It—it keeps 





\ it to the visitor. 








“Certainly, madam,’’ she said, but rather 
indiiaeiy: 

“Ahem f’ said the lady. “Yea V 
quaint. Quite ory may say. May 
ask where you got it ?”’ 

Paulita’s crimson cheeks grew more like 
scarlet. 

“It was—a gitt,”’ she answered. 

“Ah! And for how much could [ in- 
duce you to part with it?’ 

Paulita’s face was raised poeeey. 

“For no money,” she said. 

“You really mean you would not like to 
let it go? It is not very valuable to you, 
is it?” 

“It is priceless,” said the girl, gaining 
some courage. 

Her mistress smiled languidly as she sat 
watching. 

“Do you really fancy the ring?” said she 
to her caller. 

The latter nodded briskly. 

“J want it very much.”’ 

“Ob, well, Paulita,’”’ said her mistress, 
‘let Mrs. Knowles have the ring if she 
chooses to buy it from you. Who gave it 
to you?” 

“My sweetheart gave it to me,” said 
Paulita, afier a silence in which she 
seemed nerving herselt for something. “It 
is—my engagement ring. Nobody on 
earth—no money—could buy it from me.” 
Her eyes were fixed upon the treasure as 
she spoke jealously. 

“Ahem !’’ said the caller. “Engagement 
ring’ I wonder who the thiet was? You 
see, this ring is mine. I can identity it by 
the inside. I haven’t looked yet, and 
couldn’t read it without my glas3es, but I 
think that younger eyes can tind the let- 
ters ‘R’ and ‘H,’ and a date. The ring is 
older than it looks. People do not wear 
good turquoises constantly. They are 
easily discolorea.”’ 


Paulita stood motionless. No sound 
caine from her lips. The scarlet had faded 
trom her cheeks. A sickness, a deathly 
feeling had come upon her. 

What did it mean? Her—Roger’s— 
ring! Stolen! This woman knew the in- 
scription. 

The room seemed to go around. Sne was 
dizzy, faint. And then the caller’s voice 
tell upon her again through the dark- 
ness. 

‘-Of course I don’t doubt that you came 
by it honestly, my poor girl, but,neverthe- 
less, 1t is—or was—my ring. Your sweet- 
heart probably bought it at a pawnshop 
where it had been left—ha! ha!—by my 
scapegrace of a nephew. My tavorite 
n+«phew—my incorrigible. Always into 
scraps, and always having to be helped 
out. | suppose’’—she was talking to Paul- 
ita’s mistress now—“I suppose young men 
must be young mtn, and young rascals as 
well. Only fancy that rascal of ® Roger— 
you know my nephew—Roger Hastings— 
only fancy his pawning my ring. I missed 
it sometime ago. Here, my girl’’—for Paul- 
ita had turned and walked towards the 
door—walked unsteadily, bad they but 
seen or cared—“here, my girl; I will not 
claim the ring, unless you choose to accept 
a fair equivalent.”’ 

Paulita returned, put out her hand 
blindly, and took the ring. Her heart was 
dead, cold, horrible within her. Was 
Roger Hastings the real name of her Roger 
Hardy? Had he deceived her? Yet she 
took and beld the ricg in her numb hand, 
and heard her mistress murmur— 

“You are too good, Mrs. Knowles. In- 
deed, | think you are really foolish to be so 
good.’’ 

And Mrs. Knowles’ voice—disregardful 
of her friend's remonstrance—colebrated 
the follies of her favorite nephew. 

“‘Atall events he has got to the end of 
his tether. He is going to be married soon, 
and 1 fancy his wife will make him walk 
very straight. She’s a dashing girl, and he 
is completely infatuated. Sie is a Mins 
Waters, and is very rich.” 

‘*You can go for awhile, Paulita,” said 
her mistress serenely, foreseeing, perhaps, 
sone deligitful bit of gossip anent tne com- 
ing wedding—since weddings are usually 
— last attended with scandal ot some 
sor 

And Paulita obeyed. She went out of the 
room, She wore her cap and apron. She 
seeined neat and modest, No one would 
have suspected any terrible impending 
trouble. She went towards the sea. 

“Ou, Heaven!” She kept Saving these 
two words over and over helplessly, de- 
spairingly. ‘ 

False! false! false! Her world had come 
to asudden and terrible end. Her world 
had stopped revolving—had collided with 
huge obstacles—had crashed and smashed 
and was dropping away trom under her 
feet. She was sinking into an abyss, 

It was death! ; 

She walked a long distance, She hardly 
knew where she Stopped or what she 
brought back with her. She bad no inoney. 
aan ee She buy poison to end her life 

She did not return to the hou 
after dark. She crept in like a pA Soy 
No one Reeineéd lo see her, Her inistreas 
was whirling In the delicious dance to delij- 
cate music, in costly silks and a splendid 
= one ree, ainung others of ber 

cook was stro beac 
“= . Sone lover. satelite . 
aulita crept to her room. She 
poles “ be -y stnall ey hog. 
. 6 wed he 
“a oee did not move, — ae oe 
srbaps she said a prayér. The wind 
the sweet sea bree ola —. 
But she did not atin,” |” UPR her. 

At inidnight the cook crept in soft! 
> y, saw 
Paulita sitting there but did not speak to 


her, The cook i 
soundly a crept into bed and slept 


pom nd Selfisbly until broad day- 





And by the broad daylight they fou 
Paulite—dead! Cold and still and pac 
She would never move or speek again, 
Did she take her own lite? ho knows? 

There were a giass and dregs of some. 
thing that might have been deadly. And 
closely clutched in one thin band ine tur- 
quotse ae And, as if some powerfy| 
acid had failen upon them, the twin stones 
bad turned black—disfigured beyond re. 
demption. 


_— a -_— 
—— 


PROVIDENCE AND THE LITTLE Ongs,— 
Ip a serinau bed for the Royal Hu- 
mane Society, by Dr. Adam Clarke, then 
an old man, he related the following cir- 
curnstance concerning Limseif, in which he 
was evidently the subject of @ marvelous 
deliverance : 

When a boy, he one day rode a horse 
down to a large river, which flowed near 
bis fatber’s bouse, and attempted to cross 
it. But the streaw was deeper and stronger 
than be thought. The horse lost its footing 
and was carried down the current. The 
boy was carried off the animal’s back, sank, 
lost conscicusness, and continued in the 
water be knew not how long, for the next 
thing he could remember was finding bim-s 
self on the bank of the river, where he sur. 

he had been driftea by the stream, 
and where the heat of the sumuner’s sun 
must have acted as a restoratiye to the sys- 
tein, 

The excellent Richard Cecil was the sub- 
ject of asimilar deliverance, in which the 
watchful eye and merciful band of Provi 
dence inay be distinctly seen: He was 
playing in a yard at the back of his father's 
house, where were several tanks of water, 
One of theee was sunk in the earth, and at 
the time had Leen frozen over, and a hole 
made in the ice to water the horses, The 
boy was playing at this hole with a stick, 
when suddenly his foot slipped, and, fall. 
ing into the bole, he was carried under the 
ice. His father’s workmen .had received 
orders to proceed to some work in another 
partof the dye-works, but somehow they 
bad negli his order. Had they done 
otherwise they would have been out of sight 
of the tank. As it was, the child had slipped 
so noiselessly into the water, and bad so 
s00n become unconscious, that it was soine 
ininutes before one of the men, thinking he 
saw soinething at the tank, found the scar- 
let cloak of bis master’n son. The child 
was taken froin the water apparently dead. 
| the use of proper means, and after long 
etiorta, animation returned and the boy 
was restored. 

Not less was the band of Providence seen 
when, while still a boy, his clothes were 
caught in the wheel ofahorse mill. He 
tnust bave been crusbed to death instantly 
but for the presence of mind which God 
preserved. Inaimoment he saw that the 
head of the horse that worked the mill was 
within reach of his feet. He dashed them 
In the aniinal’s face so violently as to stop 
him at once, and then he succeeded in ex- 
tricating himself, 

The talented Dr. Doddridge was his 
mother’s twentieth child, and was se teeble 
at bis birth that be was laid aside as dead. 
One ot the attendants saw faint indications 
of life, and by ber fostering care the flick- 
ering Spark wes fanned into a gentle flame. 
The life thus wonderfully spared was no 
less wonderfully devoted to God, and used 
by Him for the good of multitudes, 


i ooo 


THE PUBLIC LETTER-WRITER. — The 
scrivano or public letter-writer still exists 
in Rome, although, with the spread of ed- 
ucation and the public school, bis race is 
nearly run. This one before us is a fine- 
looking old man, with kindly eyes aud 
benevolent expression, which win confi- 
dence at once, both froin the peasant girl 
who comes to him to write a love-letter,and 
from her lucky swain, who aleo seeks bis 
aid, both to read the letter and to pen the 
reply. Italian letters are not like ours, full 
of news and personal items, but fervent 
epistles, replete with ion and senti- 
ment, and a plentiful supply of exclama- 
tiou marks, But in the moment in whicu 
we come upon the scrivano, it is not with 
girl or lover that he is engaged, but witb 
an old woman, older even than bivoself, a 
vesitable old witch who, bent over, and 
with one hand belping her ear, is listenin 
with all the concentration which ber 0! 
faculties are capable of, while the scrivano 
reads aloud to her the letter sve bas sub- 
mitted to him. Who can realize how preci- 
ous those written words inay be to the listen- 
ing woman; fbr witbout doubt they tell 
her of herchildren tar away,the boy or 
girl or both, wnom years she used Ww 
watch while at play in the square or by the 
fountain, and who now, in distant climes, 
are struggling to gain a livelihood in some 
strange land where all isin bitter contra*t 
to the light and warmth of Rome. 


en 9 egg 


A QuEEN’s KiTroHEN.—I[n Queen Vic 
toria’s kitchen there are a book-keeper to 
give orders to grocers, provision and other 
dealers, four clerke to aid him in bis work, 
a chief cook, four master cooks, two yeo 
men of the kitchen, two assistant cooks, two 
roasting cooks, four scourers, three kitcben 
inaids, a store keeper, two “green office 
nen, two steain apparatus men, first aud 
second yeomen of confectionery, an aprren- 
tice, three female assistants, a baker and 
assistant, and three coflee-room women. 
There is an extensive wine cellar, superin- 
tended by a man of large salary, and a0 
army of officers, en in various depart- 
oes suggest extensive eating and drink- 
ng. 





ie coe en _ 

IN THE last sermon preached by the late 
Dr. Burton, of Hartford, the speaker, who 
was thon in perfect health, quoted wie 
famous poem, “It I Should Die To-nigh 
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THE SATUR DAY 


EVENING POST. 








Humorous. 


—— 
«ENOUGH IS As GOOD,” ETC. 


I kissed her once; 
I kissed her twice; 
And what d*you thiuk she told me? 
That if I dared 
To kiss ber thrice 
She'd really have to scold me! 





I did not care, 
But sought her lips, 
And kissed them ten times over. 
Until I seemed 
Like one who sips 
Of wine, and lives in clover! 


At last she cried, 

With wrath delayed, 
**Again, sir, 1f you dare to!’ 
But then I feigaed 

To be afraid— 
Again? I did not care io!j 


U. N. Nong. 





A kicnapper—Paregoric. 
A sweet home—A bee hive. 
Quite a rushing business—The football- 


players’. 
Has the foor—The man who has been 
knocked down in argument. 


Old saw reset by a lady—A bird on the 
hat is worth two in the bush. 


Why is coffee like an axe with a dull 
edge?—Because it requires grinding. 


A doctor ence sent his bill toa widow 
for, as he put it, ‘‘doctoring your husband until he 
died.*’ 


A teacher sends this detached gem of 
schoolboy definition, which is worthy of being 
placed on record; ‘*Repugnant—One who repugs.’’ 


The Englishman who ssid there were no 
rulnsin this country could never have met an Amer- 
ican citizen returning home after a torchlight pro- 
cession, 


Do not marry for riches, my son; but 
remember that the husband of an heiress is seldom 
obliged to getupat 5 o'clock in the morning and 
build the fire, 


New resident (aged 2 years)—Can I tum 
and play wiz zoo? Gentleman addressed (aged 5) 
—No, yer can’t; and if yer don’t stop looking at our 
house Ill throw a brick at yer. 


Encouragement: Percy Lovelace (a 
sultor)—**Do you think Ican ever win Miss Fickle’s 
leve?’* Cynical Friend (a former sultor)—‘**Never 
despair, my boy. What man has done, man can 
do.’’ 


A St. Louis paper soberly replies to a cor- 
respondent: ‘*If you are a married man your wife can 
compel you to support her. If you are not she can’t.’ 
The correspondent was probably satisfied one way or 
the other, 


Last Resort in the Dread Extremity.— 
The following advertisement recently appeared ina 
Belgian jnewsnaper—"'A young man on the point of 
marrying desiresto meet a man of experience who 


will dissuade him from his purpose. Address Z, Z.,*’ 
&c, 


“Do you think,”’ she asked dreamily, as 
he sat beside her at the circus, ‘‘that this is the same 
elephant I saw when I was a child?’ ‘*No,’' he an- 
Swered, wich scornful candor; ‘tyou know elephants 


only live to be 200 years old.*’ She has, another beau 
how’ 


Missionary, to newly-converted savage: 
‘How 1s it now about eating your fellow-men? It is 
four weeks now since you slaughtered your father; 
have you grown better?’’ Savage: **Yes, teacher; 


a then I have oaly eaten a couple of distant rela- 
tlves,** 


“I think I saw your husband coming out 
ofhisclub last evening,’’ said a lady to a friend. 
““Whattime was it??? ‘*About eight o’clock,’’ I 
think that you must be mistaken, then. I never 


—< a to leave his club as early as eight 
clec 


“Charley,”’ said a young wife, ‘is there 
really any such person as the fool-killer??? ‘Oh, I 
zuess not; Idon’t know,’ said Charley, who was 
reading the morning paper. ‘*Well, Charley, all I 
wanted to say Is please don’t go out after dark any 
more until you find out,’’ 


Bobby was spending the afternoon ut his 
aun\'s, and for somemoments had been gazing out 
of the window in a painfully thoughtful sort of way. 

“What makes you so serious, Bobby?’’ asked his 
aunt. ‘*Why, ma told me that I must remember not 


“a ond for anything to eat, and I'm trying to remem- 
yer it, 9? 


A man in Kansas committed suicide by 
hanging himself in a red barn. The inquest held 
over his body developed the facts that his farm was 
mortgaged, his wife cross-eyed, while his dog had 
been whipped by a neighbor's. In view of these 
cireumetances the jury returned a verdict of ‘‘Jus- 
sass suicide,’’ 


7ou advertise thatthere is a fine stream 
of water on the place, but I don’t see it,’’ remarked 
* stranger who wanted to take a small estate. The 
landlord said, ‘‘Just work that pump-handle a little 
and you will see a fine stream of water. You don't 
expect to have the Niagara Falls onthe place for §16 
& month, do you ?*? 


“Know that young lady at the pisno, 
me. Blont?*’ **Yes, I'm slightly acquainted with 
‘er. **Well, I wish Iwas.’ **Why??? ‘I'd cult!- 
vate her until I knew her well enough to tell her she 
can’tsing. Her voice reminds me ef the yawp of a 
fish vender. Can’ t you introduce me?’ ‘*With 
pleasure, Iam her father.’ 


“You love my daughter?’ said the old 
‘Love her!’? he exclaimed, passionately; 
team sir, I would die for her! For one sof: elarce 
yo aan sweet eyes I would hurl myself from yon- 
+ and perish, a bleeding, bruised mass, upon 
‘© rocks two hundsed feet below!’’ The old man 
shook hishead. **['m something of a liar myself,’’ 


ee * ‘aud one is enough for a small family like 
be.*? 


‘ 


man, 








AT Grand Hecke, Bs 3 D. T., Halvor Bentrue 
put a lighted pipe in his pocket which con- 
tained a number of matches. ‘Ine matches 
kot and burned Mr. Bentrue so badly 


at, it is oy one of his arms will have 
to be amputated 





————— 
sie Catarrh Cured. ; 

cler; an, after years of sufferin 
from that loathsome dtlenen, Catarrh, an 
yainl She trying every known remedy, at last 
foun ee which com ene 
cured an saved him from death. An 
ferer from this dreadful disease send ing a 
self-addressed, Someee envelope to Prof. 
JA. Lawrence, 2 vast 9th St., New York, 
will receive the recipe free of charge. 

~_—_——— i> —— ° —aa—___. 
Progress Betierwargl. 

One of the best evidences of progress among the 
people is the constant increase in the use of non- 
poisonous medicines, Not only has the old faith in 
poisonous compounds declined but peuple have less 
faith In health disturving articles. They don‘t like 
to vomit or physic or salivate themselves as formerly. 
Experience has taught them better. They have 
learned that it is not necessary to kindle one fire in 
order to extinguish another :—or to produce a 
medicine! disease with poisonous drugs, in order to 
cure a natural one, They see every day not only how 
fruitless drugging is, but how completely cures are 
made and health perfectly restored by the mildest of 
doses and remedies. For thirty years Dr. Hum- 
phreys has been proclaiming ‘*THE MILD POWER 
CURES”’ and his SPECIFICS have not only been 
scattered everywhere but nave come into daily use in 
tens of thousands of families all over the land. For 
the young, the feeble, the ailing, to the wise and 
observing, they are a constant source of refuge and 
recovery. Scarcely a disease known among men, or 
animals even, but has its sure antidote and cure, 
among bisSPECIFICS. Tue suffering relieved, the 
heaith restored and the lives prolonged and useful- 
ness extended by these simple inexpensive HUM- 
PHREYS' 8PECIFICS 1s simply incaiculable. 


HUMPHREYS’ 


Manual of all Diseases, 


By F. HUMPHREYS, M. D, 
BICULY BOUND IN 
CLOTH and GOLD 


Mailed Free. 


URES. PRICE. 
“Tovere. pvers, Congestion, Inflammeations... 25 
orms, Worm Fever, Worm Colic.... «25 
rying Celic, or r Toothing of Infants. .25 
farrhea of Children or Adults....... 45 
senter ee ong Bilious Colic.... 
tholera forbns, omiting o..+--c0ee 25 
Coughs. Coin Joid, »p Brenehits > vain aserseve. 9 x . 
eurnlgia, Toothache, Faceache...... 
§ Oi Headaches, Hick Headache, Vertige.._ .35 sick Headache, Vertigo.. [25 


HOMEOPATHIC 


Dyspepsia, Kilious Stomach..-....... 
ressed or or Painful Periods pseee 
whi tea, too Profuse Periods...... sovee 0S 
Cough, Difficult Breathing.... «3 

salt Ream. I Ligepnes, Lruptions.. 
eumatism, Kbeumatic Pains...... 
EHO. Cc ills, Sealasinw-.- 


Catntrh. imiuenza, ai the iiead, 
oopin jiolen 8... 
ec cra bliity,Phyuical Wethawss mt 


Kidn cerrcccccccccccccoceses 5 
Nervous Debiit ty Kdilintaeshkdeamninweed 4 





























Urinary W eakness, Wetting Bed.. 
eee of che Heart. Palpitation. 1 


PECIFICS 


Sold by Druggists, or sent postpaid on receipt of 
price. HUMPHREYS’ MEDICINE CO. , 109 Fulton St. N.Y. 

















WASTE 
EMBROIDERY SILK 


Factory Ends at half price; one ouncs in a 
box—all good Silk and good colors. Sent by 
% mail on receipt of 40 cents. 100 Crazy Stitches 
@ in each Send Posta\ note or Stamps 
NERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL 
1 SILK CO., 621 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. [ 
or 469 Broadway, New York. 





PATTERN FREE. 


By Special Arrangement with 
DEMORFST’S MONTHLY, the 
Greatest of all Family Magazines, we 
are enabled to make every one ot our 
lady readers a handsome present, 

Cut out this slip and enclose It he- 
fore Jan. Ist (witha two-cent stamp 
for return postage), to W. Jennings 
Demorest. 15 East I4th Street, New 
York, and you will recelve by return 
matila fuil-size pattern, illustrated 
and fully described, of this JACKET 
(worth 2c). 

Cross out with pencil the size desired, 
® Bust, 34 36, 35, 40. 

While Demorest’s ls nota Fashion 
Magazine, many suppose it to be, he 

rause its ‘Fashien Department, like 
all its other Departinents, is so per 
fect. Youreallv ueta dozen Maga- 
ziwes in one for $2.00 we per year. 
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f&/-<GcENE 
DEALERS _ 


$30 a week and sapeaees 


z ii. 
] [ oo. AY aluable outfit and particulars 
free. P.O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 


A Beautiful Plush Casket 
of Fine Jew ely os erst fr ree every Agus sell 
t our cards. Send dc. stam tr Lovely ew Sam 


ples and Ovets. N. EB. CARD CO., w ailineford. Cons. 








WANAMAKER’S 


Where i* ihere another such a Dress 
Goods House as WANAMAKER’S, the 
largest in the world? 





FOR TAILOR-MADE COSTUMES : 
Nellessen’s finest imported Broadcloth 54 In., ayd. 
Also of rare excelience { (but not Nellessen’s) 54 in, §2.75 
Lighter weight, 54 inch, $2.50; 52 inch, $2. 
Iu every delicate Autumn tint. No extra charge for 
sat < 8 nging. 
FALL GOODS: 
A Ro. line of $1 stuffs, neat, handsome, peas. 
Checks with plaid effect of silk hair-lines, $/.25. 
Cashmere weave with variety of overplaids, $1.25. 
Bourette Plaids, cloth finish, $1 ae 
Chotcer stuffs, extra finishin , $1.50 
MEDILUM-PRICED DR MATERIALS: 
Saxony Plaids, fA pal Do figures of contrasting 
colors, 8 inch, ) 
Self-colored ah “Plaid, imported, 40 Inch, 65c. 
Same fabric and FpsewX checks Instead of plaids. 
Serge, 38 inch 
Cauddah Clothes with _ effects, 38 inch, 50 cents. 
French Foule, 42 inch, 75 cents. 
Pebble weave suitings, imported, # inch, 75 cents, 
For combination, importe Plush’ novelties, 18 1n., 75e, 
Two new Ribbons, 2il-silk Satin and Gros-Grain, 
known only by our special names. 
BELMONT. 3. W. 
No. 2, in,, 6c. 
No, 3 sin., Se, 
No. 5, 
No. 7, I¢in., 14e. 
' oe se 9, 1%in., 17¢. 
No, 12, 1%in., I7c. No, 12, 2 in,, ~ 


No. 16, 2%in., 24c ° 
6 ib. Blankets, 72x84in 
Scarlet Biankets, $2.75 to 50; latter 9lbs, extra large. 





When you write for samples or goods, 
give us a bint that'll belp our buyers to 
select wisel 

Send for i the New Fall and Winter Cata- 
logue. Now Ready. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 


POILADELPRIA, PA. 
We ates. 90 sell- 


$230: i ae " 1 ore 1d. e Free. 
ng articiesin ewor 

ress JA¥ BRUNSON, "Dette. Much. 
ON PACK Moy 100 Meme Corts, One Pack Besort Cords, One Pack 
94 care eros onde a ro home Works feaien 15,0. 


La an Lp By Rosh Uiskt-to~tho-Ldghs Casta, The lipsttp Qoosta, 
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gon Heoe Cartes Carn terouifeb-nens amp. aoa Cast On visti, 
Scrap Pictures, 0c. Ray Card Co. Clintonville, Ci 


A gents Wanted for PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS, 
Good Pay. 


A. Gorton & Co., Philada., Pa. 


180SILK rr: Ncz | Hidden Name, Chrome, Recort « 
oe Fon Cards, Games, V orses, Songs, Serap Pictures, Agt's 
Outfit & Ring, 0c. BLAKE & CO., Montowese, Conn. 
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1,000 [IVE AGENTS WANTED 

atonce. Our oe ol Uliverwnse 
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_CAT'S -EYE 


The Gem Cat’s Eye Js so called because it possesses the 
goaey rer t or glisten: seen in a cat’s eye in the 
I have a limited stock only, and offer you one 4 
gy a4 cts, pont paid. The same is Far Drops, choice, 
cents. Hend Mamp for large (llustrated cat Mineral 
ow a’ an Noweltive, Indian Kelica, ete, Trade 
AMMEN, Mineralogist, Denver,Col. 
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| Mr. W. P. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


PACKER INSTITUTE, 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


Mrs. N. B, De Saussure, for five years Assistant to 
the Lady Principal at Vassar College, will open the 
house No. 171 Joralemon Sireet, for the benefit of 
young ladies wishing te attend the sessions of the 
Packer Collegiate Institute, on or after September 
15th, 1887. 

In addition to the most approved sanitary condl- 
tions, and all modern improvements in heating and 
ventilation, the house presents superior advantages 
of location, being directly opposite the Institute, 
and within a few minutes walk of the Academy of 
Music, Historical Society Hall, the Mercantile Li- 
brary, and leading churches of all denominations, 

All household arrangements will be specially adapt- 
ed to the maintenance of a quiet, orderly home life, 
and the furtherance of such arrangements as parents 
may desire to make for securing to their daughters the 
musical and literary advantages of the city. 

Mr. H. E. Arnold, the well known planist, wil 
conduct the musical education of the young ladies, 
where no other preference exists. 

Terms, $500 per year, for board and tuition in any 
class of the Packer Institute; payable, $300 at the 
opening of the year, and §200 in the following March. 
No deductions will be made for absence from any 
other cause than protracted Illness. 

Music, practice periods, sittings in church and ex- 
penses of laundry, involve extra charges, which will 
in nocase exceed cost. Sheets, pillow-cases, blankets 
and couaterpanes furnished by each scholar. 

Mrs, Ve Saussure cites, by permission, the following 


REFERENCES: 
T. J. BACKOUS, LL. D., Packer Collegiate Institute. 
Rev. EDWARD LATHROP, D. D., Stainford, Ct. 
BENSON J. LOSSING, LL, D., Dover Plains, N.Y. 
Rev. J. RYLAND KENDRICK, LL. D., # Irv- 


ing Place, N. Y. 
Trustees of Vassar College, 

Miss ABBY F.GOUDSELL, Lady Principal of Vase 

sar College. 
ProF. MARIA MITCHELL, Vassar College. 
Pror. W. B. DWIGHT, Vassar College. 
Pror. I. C. COULEY, Vassar College. 
Pror. H. VAN INGEN, Vassar College, 
Misses KONNEY and DILLAYE, Oguntz, Pa. 
Rev. ©. H. HALL, D.D., 157 Montague at,, Brooklyn. 
PROF. ROB'T R. RA YMOND, 1233 Henry st., Brooklyn. 
Mra. WM. THAW, Pittsbergh, Pa. 
Hon. WADE HAMPTON, Washington, D. C. 
HALLIDAY, UCaliro, lll. 
Mr. H. L. HALLIDAY, Cairo, Ill. 
Mr, F. J. PEL ZER, © harlestown, South € Jarclina. 


- DOLLA RD, 
': i S 
CHESTNUT 8T., 
Philadelphia. 

Premier Artist 
IN HAIR. 


Inventor of the celebrated GOSSAMZER VEN 
TILATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND 
TOUPRES. 


Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen ‘o 
measure their own heads with accuracy : 

FOR WIG8, INCHES, TOUPEKA AND 8CALPS, 
et The round of the 





INCHES. 
No. 1, From ferehead back 
as far as bald. 
No. 2. Over forehead as 
far as required, 
No. 3. Over the crown of 
the head. 


e 
No. 2. ‘From forehead 
over the head to neck, 
No. 3. From ear to ear 
over the top. 
No, 4. From ear to ear 
round the forehead. 
He has wwers ready for sale a splendid Stock of 
Gents’ Wigs. x ogee, la Laaee igs, Half Wi bal 
ra 4, 


Frizettes, , beautifully manu 
‘ured, and as cheap as “nl establishment in the 
iinton. Letters from any part of the world will re 


celve attention. 


) Cheapest ever furnished agents. Putra 
terms, jarge cash premiums, particulars 


PREE. Foxsnee @ Mackin Cincinnati O 


TO PLAY MUSIC 
WITHOUT STUDY! 


This Can Be Done by Means of the 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE to the PIANO or ORGAN. 


Anyone knowing a tune, elther ‘*in the head,’’ as itis cailed,’’ or able to hum, whistle or sing, 


cap play it WITHOUT ANY PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF MUSIC 
In fact it may be the first time they have ever seen a pianv or organ, yet if they know 


MENTS. 


OR THE INSTRU- 


so much as to whistle or hum a tane—say **Way Down on the Swanee River,’’ tor instance—they 
can play it IMMEDIATELY, correctly and with good effect, on the piano or organ, with the as- 
sistance of thisGUIDE. THE GUIDE shows how the tunes are to be played with both hands and 


in different keys. 


power of making correet and harmonious chords in accompaniments. 
stood that the Gulde will not make an accomplished musician withont study. 
What it can do, do welland WITHOUT FAIL Is to enable anyone understanding 


of the kind, 


Thus the player bas the full effect of the bassand treble clets, together with the 


It must be plainly ander- 
It will do nothing 


the nature of atune or air in music to play such tunes or airs, without ever having opened a music 


book, and without previously needing to know the differenee between A or G, 
The Guide is placed on the instrument, and the player, 


quarter-note, a sharp or a flat. 


a half-note or a 
without 


reference to anything but what heis shown by it todo, can Inaftew moments piay the plece ac- 


urately and without the least trouble. 


Although it does not and never can supplant regular books 


of study, it will be of incalculable assistance to the player wy ‘‘ear’’ andall others who are their 


own instructors. 


By giving the student the power to play IMMEDIATELY twelve tunes of «lf- 


ferent character—this number of pleces being sent with each Gulde—the ear grows accustomed to 


the sounds, and the fingers used to the position and touch of the keys. 


So, after a very little prac- 


tice with the Guiue, it will be easy to pick out, almost with the skill and rapidity of the trained 


player, any air or tune that may be heard or known. 
The Guide, we repeat, wi)! not learn how to read the common sheet music. 


But it will teach 


hose who cannot spend years learning an instrument, how to learn anumber of tunes without 
FITHER PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OR STUDY. A child If It can say its A, B, C’sand knowsa 


tune—say ‘The Sweet Bye and Bye'*—can play it, after a few attempts, quite well, 


There are 


many who would like to be able to dothis, for their own and the amusement of others, and to such 


we commend The Guide as BOUND TO DO for them ALL WE SAY. 

ness, Inoreover, would make ita very good present to give @ person, 
Almost every home in the land basa piano, organ or melodeon, whereon seldom more 
With this Gaide in the house everybody can make more or less 


Christmas. 
than one of the family can play. 
guod use of their instruments. 


The Guide will be sent to any address, all postage paid, on receipt of FIFTY CENTS. 


Ite cheapness and useful- 
whether young or old, at 


(Post- 


age stamps, 2’s, taken.) For Ten Cenws extra a music book, containing the words ant masic for 100 


popular songs, will be sent with The Gome,. 


THE QUIDE 


726 SANSOM ST., 


Address 


MUSIC CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


Soft woolen goods will be the prevailing 
fall material for street wear. Not only 
will plain material be used, but fancy 
goods in stripes and large plaids. The lat- 
ter are very popular, being used in com- 
bination with plain material. 

The basque is made with some soft twill, 
with fancy cuffs and collars, in combina- 
tion with a skirt of plaid, with full heavy 
draperies of the same. 

Among some of the lates* French impor- 
tations are many wvolens, with fancy 
stripes of velvet. The Jacquard looms are 
turnishing the market with this class of 
gooas, with elaborately flowered stripes of 
velvet. 

The Princess of Wales has set the style 
of using watered silk basques, with skirt 
and draperies of plain cashmere—a com- 
bination which is very taking. 

Many importations for fall wear are of 
plain ladies’ cloth and serge in an almost 
endless variety of colors. The navy-blues 
have mors purple in them than formerly, 
the porcelain greens more blue, and reds 
are as dark as the Jaqueminot rose. 

For stylish costumes striking combina- 
tions are used, as red and green, brown and 
blue, and gray and blue. The prevailing 
color, and that which seems to be the most 
titting for the autumn season, is brown, 
and this will be used in all shades—wood, 
bronze, and tawny being those that are 
most in favor. 

This is the time of year when tresh and 
handsome tea gowns are in request. Some 
of the handsomest recently imported from 
Paria merit description : 

One of two shades of rich Hortense or 
vivid petunia poult de soie fitted the figure 
closely. The coloring could hardly have 
been wore eflective; the darker shade was 
deep and distinct, the light as bright as the 
most beautiful tone of peach, but with a 
pink tinge therein. ‘This light coloring 
was ‘et in at the side witu handsome bead 
ornaments carried across in shades to 
match the silk, and having gold inter- 
mixed, 

Silk with the edges tringed isa novelty, 
and on the other side of this gown a double 
fold of the light shade thus fringed had 
been carried down diagonally, while the 
front was veiled in soft lace. The collar 
was high ; long bows were introduced at 
one side Of the skirt, which was long and 
flowing. 

A brown and gold inch-wide striped 
velvet and satin bad been used for another 
wa gown, which had a front drapery of 
gold silk lace; this also appeared as a soft 
gathered panel at the side ; a syuare Louis 
XLV pocket on the left hip, 

But perhaps the handsomest was a plain 
llowing mousse-green plush tea-gown ; the 
back plain, but gathered full at the back 
of the waist, handsome jet ornaments keep- 
ing the fulness in its place and dividing 
it into four portions, These ornaments ap- 
peared again on the shoulders, where the 
sleeve was broughtupinahigh point. It 
opened diagonally at the waist, to show 
some cream silk plaits; the cream silk 
frontof the bodice also plaited, and the 
plush draped sideways over it fastening 
beneath a jet ornament. The sleove was 
cut slantwise, so that it fell deep outside 
the arm, and had soft folds of cream silk at 
the edge. 

A pretty dress lately worn at a reception 
by the chatelaine of a well-known chateau 
not tar from Paris was of the pretty redin- 
gote style called hirondelle or black and 
white striped taille. The dress opened in 
front over a Skirt front of white faille, 
veiled over with flounces of Chantilly lace 
put on lengthways and torming quillings ; 
at the back the dress formed a swallow-tail 
shaped train, This pattern is very much 
the fashion this autumn. 

A .ea-gown made for the same distin- 
guished lady is of old pink Indian casb- 
mere, With a long train and a deep ruching 
of pinked-out faille around the foot The 
dress opens in front over a skirt of pink 
silk, draped over with white lace; a broad 
strip of gold gallcon marks the waist, and 
is fastened rather low in front, falling in 
two long lapels finished with aiguillettes, 
Tue neck is trimmed by a strip of the same 
gallooi, as also the wristbands, on to which 
the sleeves are gathered. The shoes of 
gold-colored satin, and the stockings of 
silk to match, 

Never bas the display of silks been more 
beautiful and attractive than itis this sea- 
son. Satin and gros-grain have almost en- 
tirely gone out of sight, and in their places 
have come a dozen or more of tar more 
durable and elegant materials. 

A species of intermediate silk has a 
bright surface, but not so bright as satin, 
and the texture is thicker than gros-grain. 

‘This is grease-proof, that it will not pall, 


and in black and plain colors ; it is revers- 
ible. 

The leather silk is of this character, as is 
also the drap Lucullus, which has a little 
visible grain, bright on the surtace but not 
shiny, and drap Clovis, which has a right 
anda wrong side. Peau de soie is one of the 
best tabrica for bodices, but is not reversi- 
ble. 

There is quite a demand for moire, espe- 
cially the English, which has the large 
irregular water, not the small striped de- 
sign which used to be called water silk, but 
is now known as mvire Francaise. 

New designs have been brought out in 
the watering of the moires this season, and 
these have been interblended with many 
stripes. Among the new ones is the Con- 
stellation. It has pea-spots scattered all 
over its watered ground, and sometimes 
the spots are of different sizes in the same 
piece. 

The moire Alexis is also new, and has a 
cross-bar cbeck in lines and varied color- 
ings. Quadrille woire shows a different 
kind of check. 

In the moire antique Pekin there are 
broad dark satin stripes, in which stripes 
ot all colors are thrown. Moire antique 
faconne shows many handsome patterns, 
and other moires are likely to be very 
popular. 

Thechameleon or phosphorescent silks 
and ribbons, however, promise to be the 
prominent fashion of the season. They are 
not the old style shot allk. with the weft of 
one cvlor and woof of apother, but have the 
raw silk dyed twice over, one above the 
other, in such a fashion that both tints 
show, softening and improving the other. 
They are like the interior of a shell, and 
the varied aspect they assume is quite 
charming. Brown and gold, green and 
red, blue and brown, red and green, peach 
and drab, and gray and red, are the tavor- 
ite mixtures, 

For evening wear there are many inex- 
pensive and effective designs tor young 
people. For matrons there are, of course, 
many very handsome and costly ones, in 
which silver tinsel threads are introduced. 
Some of the less costly silks have lozenge- 
shaped stripes in steel, brown heliotrope, 
and other tones. It is called camieu- 
faconne. Pekin faille Hainaut is like it, 
but stiffer in design. The Louis XV and 
XVI periods are also admirable in their 
patterns, 

Many new siiks have pompadour satin 
stripes in blue, maize, yellow and other 
tones, such as pompadour, channele, and 
some brocades of that order thrown in 
chintz stripes. Many of the designs this 
year owe their original idea to Japan. 

The new faille Yeddo, which is of Eng- 
lish make, has a Japanese design in its 
stripes, and so does the channele amoi 
satin, which is woven to resemble embroid- 
ery, and is mixed with a cable of plush, 
which gives it richness and a good 
solidity. 

Already there is a call for leaf-brown 
ribbons, bronze and copper trimmings,and 
the deep glowing colors of the reddened 
leaves upon the trees, 

Lace hatsand bonnets will continue in 
favor until quite late in the season. The 
favorite colors will be brown in various 
sbades—olive, copper, bronze. Several 
shades of gray, two or three shades of heli- 
trope, notably a rather pronounced purple 
and several shades of cardinal and garnet, 

Hats of shirred lace with full bunches of 
poppies or of tinted autumn leaves are in 
high favor among ladies. Fancy braid 
bats and bonnets are popular, and many 
ladies make their own headgear from braid 
bought by the yard, mingled with some of 
the fancy laces or grenadines which are so 
abundant at the fancy stores. 

Every lady who keeps pace with the 
times has a bonnet of fine black straw 
trimmed with ribbon and plumes of flow- 
ers. It may have strings or not, according 
to the wearer’s fancy or convenience. 

Girls and children wear plain sailor hats 
with ribbon band and euds for ordinary, 
and any of the high-crowned fancy styles, 
either in plain braid or any of the novelty 
styles that have been so popular during the 
present season. 





Odds and Ends. 
LOBSTER AND CRAB DISHES. 

Amongst the delicacies which are thor- 
oughly enjoyed by people who dare ven- 
ture to eat them are lobsters and crabs. 
These fish constitute truly most dainty 
morsela, They are very appetising, furn- 
ish an unusually excellent relish and 
may be served in a variety of ways. 

The flesh of the lobster used in lobster 
salad should be cut up into pieces, or else 
should be torn apart with forks The fol- 
lowing is the process of making simple 





lobster salad: 








~ 


Tear up the salad and make a bed of it 
on the dish. Place on this some of the 
lobster; put on also some of the green 
pith and the creamy tat that adheres to the 


shell. Pile on at intervals the rest of the. 


salad and the rest of the lobster, and make 
it high in the middle. Just before it is 
wanted dress the salad as salads are ordin- 
arily dressed, or toss it well with a table- 
spoonful of vinegar, a gill of cream, and a 
little pepper and salt. Pile it high in the 
middle, finish it by pouring the thick may- 
onnaise over it, and decorate it as prettily 
as possible with lobster coral and sliced 
cucumber. 

Lobster Qutlets are amongst the delica- 
cies which many otherwise clever cooks are 
atraid of making. They ought not to be 
so; for though loboter cutlets cannot be 
said to be easily made, because they are apt 
to burst and crack in frying, and it re- 
quires practice to shape them neatly, yet 
they aresoon managed by any one who 
will give intelligence and pains to them. 
When successfully prepared they are 
always approved, are very recherche, and 
also economical, because they make a little 
lobster go a long way. 

It is quite possible to make lobster sauce 
for six or eight people and a handsome 
dish of lobster cutlets out of a moderate- 
sized lobster ; only for this, as also for lob- 
ster sauce, one must have lobster butter to 
give the required red tinge, and because 
lobster cutlets ought to be deeply colored 
all the way through. Lobster butter, how- 
ever, is not always obtainable. When 
there is a chance of getting it, it should be 
put by for use. 

Lobster Butter is made both of lobster 
spawn and lobster coral, Spawn is the 
name given to the egg of fish, and by lob- 
ster Spawn we mean the little black beads 
which lie thickly underneath the body ot a 
hen lobster at the right season. if these 
eggs were boiled with the lobster they 
would turn red ; butas they are plentiful 
in summer, they are generally taken out 
by the fishmonger, and kept in brine for 
use in winter. To make lobster hutter of 
the spawn, we mix the beads with an 
equal quantity of butter, and press the 
mixture through a sieve, crushing the 
beads while doing so. The butter thus 
produced will need to be cooked before it 
will be the right color. It should there- 
fore be stirred into the sauce, or stirred into 
tue preparation of which tbe cutlets are 
made, over the fire ; then it will turn red. 
Sometimes the spawn is put into the oven 
on a greased tin for a minute or two ; some- 
times it is thrown into fast-boiling water ; 
but in any case it needs to be cooked be- 
fore it answers the desired purpose. It 
can be obtained in small quantities trom 
the fishuionger, and when hen lobsters are 
not to be had, a little spawn is a great con- 
venience. 

Cold Dressed Crab.—lf a handsome dish 
is required, serve the flesh of two crabs in 
one suell. Pick the meat from the cart, 
the breastplate, and the claws, and throw 
aside the branchiw, or gills, sometimes 
called “dead men’s fingers.’?’ The meat of 
tue breastplate is particularly delicious, 
but itis troublesome to get at. Tear the 
white meat into shreds with two torks, and 
reserve about a third of the quantity. Mix 
the rest with the contents of the cart, and 
season with mustard, vinegar, salt and cay- 
enne. Put the preparation lightly into the 
prepared cart, sprinkle the white flesh re- 
served for the purpose on_the surface, and 
garnish wit parsley and a little lobster 
coral, if it is to be had. 

Hot Crab, called also Bultered Crab.— 
Pick the meat from two crabs, and care- 
fully cleanse and trim the larger and hand- 
somer of the sbelis. Season with salt, 
white pepper, a teaspoonful or two ot com- 
non or chilli vinegar beaten up with a lit- 
tle made mustard, one-quarter ot its bulk 
in fine breadcrumbs, and a slice ot butter, 
or instead, a small quantity of salad oil. 
Put the mixture into the shell intended tor 
it, cover thickly with breadcrumbs, place 
little knobs of butter here and there on the 
surface, heat thoroughly in the oven, and 
serve hot. 

It may be well to add that lobsters which 
measure less than eight inches from the tip 
of the beak to the end of the tail, and crabs 
which are less than four and a quarter 
inches across the broadest part of the shell 
are illegal in some places, : 


ee 
PHE bitterest tears shed over graves are 


for words left unsaid and deeds lett undone, 
“She never knew how I loved ber.”’ “He 
never knew what he was to me.”’ - “I al. 
Ways ineéant to make more of our friend- 
ship.”” Such words are the poisoned arrows 
which cruel death shoots back at us trom 
the door of the sepulchre, 








Experience wounded is the school where 
man learns piercing wisdom out of smart, 





Confidential Correspondents, 


Pert.—Ten thousand dollars is tho 
highest denomination ofa bank note issued in this 
country. 

BLACKWooD.—A centerboard is an iron 
or wooden board placed length wise at the bottom of 
the boat, like a moveable keel, and can be raised or 
lowered. It prevents the boat’s slipping over -he 
surface of the water when tacking. 


J. E.—The babit of snuff-taking is a 
very unclean one, but many old gentlemen survive 
into the ‘‘eighties** and eujoy a pinch to the last, 
It is merely a stimulant taken in s very unusual way, 
Some doctors declare that it injures the eyesigit, 
Certainly it ruins the olfactories. 


MaupDE.—If you mean by “ broken 
hair,’ the splitting of the hairs of the head, the 
remedy is by clipping the ends frequentiy. If the 
redness of the nose only occurs at meal-time or just 
afterwards, it indicates a derangement of the 
stomach, or digestive powers ; but if it be permanent 
it may arise from scorbutic or other cutaneous affec- 
tion. 

B. W. C.—While treating him xindly, 
you can assume a manver which will, after a while, 
probably convince him that you are in earnest in re- 
jecting his lover-likeattentions. But if he will not 
be convinced without a little plain talk on your part, 
you will, ef course, have to give him the little plain 
talk, You need not beafraid that your rejection wil 
kill him, ashe telis you it will, Young men can 
stand a good deal of that sort of ‘‘killing.*’ 


A. B. C.—It was foolish in you to refuse 
to ask the mother’s consent to your marriage with 
her daughter. It would be wise in you to ask it now, 
and to be as agreeable as possible to your future 
mother-in-law, unless you want to run the risk of en- 
tering upon a course of domestic misery. The wed- 
ding-ring is put upon the bride’s finger at a certain 
point in the ceremony, The clergyman who marries 
you will tell yeu when to put the ring on ber finger, 


F, W. M.—The difficulty would be rather 
to mention poets who have not written about the sea, 
the stars, and the moonlight, than to specify those 
who have. You might almvst as well ask us to tell 
you what preachers have discoursed upon the soul 
and eternity. Perhaps the most remarkable lincs— 
on the stars, are those in which oneJohn Montgomery, 
who is by no means to be confused with James Mont- 
gomery—describes a wounded soldier as gazing up 
at them while lying face downwards on the field of 
battle. 


NEGLECTED.—Titian was a Italian, or to 
be more explicit, Venetian, painter. His name was 
Tiziano Vecellio, called Titian. He was a pupil of 
Giovanni Bellini, born 1477 or 1480, and died of the 
plague, August 27, 1576. His first work was ‘' The 
Death’ of Peter-Martyr,’’ in the Church of San 
Giovanni e Paolo at Venice, which was burat down 
on the 15th August, 1867, His other great works 
were the ‘** Assumption,’’ Venice; ** Bacchus and 
Ariadne,’ National Gallery, London; and the ‘‘Last 
Supper, ’* in the Palace of the Escurial, Spain. 


JuLIus.—A boy should never allow bim- 
self even to discuss the chances of success in evading 
parental commands, or filial duties of any kind. He 
should, on the contrary, always be eager to do his 
whole ¢uty—to do not only what his father expressly 
commands him to do, but also such things as he 
knows he ought to do, even when his father has not 
commanded him to perform them. If you take this 
theory as your guide, you wiil turn out a vast deal 
better than those boys will who spend so much o¢ 
their time in trying to devise ways and means for 
evading their filial duties. 


Fat Boy.—(1) We have only to repeat 
that youwould naturally use the right hand in saluting 
a lady, unless you were left-handed or the right were 
not available, but that it is quite immaterial whether 
you use the one or the other, (2) What do you mean 
by this question: ‘*Is it a breach of etiquette to 
raise the hat to a person of your own sex, whether 
you respect him or not?** How could it possibly be 
a breach of etiquette? If you want to know whether 
i. is obligatory to raise your hat toa gentleman of 
your acquaintance, the answer is that itis not. You 
might do so on being introduced to him, but not at 
subsequent meetings. Whether you respect him ts 
not to the point, Though you cannot avoid contact 
with people you do not care for, you should always 
treat them with courtesy. 


Senn.—Our advice to you is to do not. 
ing. On no account must you make advances to the 
young man so as to ‘‘ make it up,’’ as you call it. 
Were you to do so, it is ten chances to one that he 
would repulse you ; at any rate, it would sink you in 
his estimation. But, of course, this does not imply 
that he must come to you and beg your forgiveness, 
&c, Were he wholly in the wroug and a gentieman, 
he would of course apologise at once, without belog 
asked, But this is the question—who was in the 
wrong, heor you? No doubt you are Loth to blame. 
Do nothing hasiy, but let events shape themselves. 
Circumstances, either accidental or made by your 
friends, will no doubt bring you together soou agala, 
when mntual explanations can take place, and your 
quarrel be composed in the manner that lovers 
usually arrange these matters. 

J. H.—No, it is not true, according 
modern naturalists, that the ant lays up for itself 19 
summer a store ot food for winter, either in hot oF 
in cold climates, The insect does not live of 
grain at all, but on flesh, insects, and the sweet 58 
or other exudation of trees, which could not be 
stored up for winter use, Besides, in all but very 
hot regions, it sleeps during winter. Itis true that 
it flile its nestg with grains of corn, chaff, gras 
ete., but thisis merely for warmth; uot for food. 
The mistake is a very ancient, and an extremely 
natural one. When travelers see, as one tells us he 
saw, a line of black ants marching towards thelr 
nesta, each laden witha grain of barely consider 
ably larger than itself, nothing is wore natural thao 
for them to conclude that they are stocking thelr 
larder against the time of scarcity. 

DAVENPORT.—It is not strange that you 
should be ‘* in want of arguments ** to prove that DY 
nature the sexes are equal in intellectual § 
the superiority of men being only the result of the 
betier training their minds reseive. It ls quite sre¥ 
able that in the beginning there wasno inequality: 
buta marked inequality having, from s 
cause, arisen, and having existed through # nao 
generations, it requires a good deal of courage 
contend, in the tace of the law of heredity, tha? 
is equality at virth. But if, as you expech 
opponent alleges that there are no female ™ 
you may meet him first by denying his stetem es 
(the most successful mesmerist we have ever 
was & woman), and then by pointing out that ae 
true it proves nothing. The power to mesmerist 
whatever it may be, is not an intellectual quality: 
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